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ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL RELATIONS OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


To an attentive observer of the advancement of our species, how 
pleasing is the reflection, that we live in an age when daily improvements 
offer and extend bright anticipations of the future,—anticipations, which 
not even the most sobered eye of inductive philosophy can for one mo- 
ment fail to perceive, and to indulge in. The spirit of investigation, so 
peculiar to the nineteenth century, is on all sides awakened and excited, 
and every department of science and of art now feels its animating in- 
fluence. Inspired by this, the son of science has called into real exist- 
ence the visions of the poet, and unveiled to an admiring world the living 
miracles, which teem in rich exuberance around him. Guided by this, 
the happiest applications have been made to art; the expansive power 
of steam alone, through our own Fulton, has to navigation given an eter- 
nal impetus, and our to thinly populated territory, through its labor-saving 
power added millions! 

Nor longer is the isolated man, his only study; but in his dependen- 
cies and connexions with other beings, and with the great system of na- 
ture, his affinities are traced. Each order of animal life has become a 
distinct pursuit, and a brilliant specimen of American talent has been put 
forth in the late admirable illustrative history of the pinnated race,* in 
which imagination is dazzled with the contemplation of the endless 
tints of their varying drapery, and is almost wearied with the scarcely less 
boundless variety of their habits, instincts and qualities. Even the dif- 
ferent orders of the reptile, the aquatic, and the insect race,t have at- 
tracted and now fully occupy enthusiastic observers. In vegetable physi- 
ology and descriptive botany, too, we find a corresponding improve- 
ment. The vaccillating hypothesis of capillary attraction is now giving 
place to the more plausible doctrine of an electro-galvanic power, capa- 
ble of producing all the absorption and circulation of the vegetable blood; 
and instead of the Linnean limit of ten thousand species plantarum, the 
number is rapidly approaching one hundred thousand,gmany of which 
are destined to become the bases of extensive manufactures, and valua- 
able adjuvants to the healing art. Thus every stride, taken by our age, 
develops more enlarged views and a more expanded horizon. Knowl- 








* Vide Audubon" ~ Ovnitholaatiy, 


t Vide Holbrook’s Herpetology; and the Essays on Entomology by Rev. J. 
Bachman. 
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edge, whether moral, literary, or scientific, is not now confined to one or 
to a few. Example provokes imitation, and rival achievment incites to 
adventure and emulation; and while the object of desire remains unat- 
tained, the restless Pegasus urges on to the still receding goai. In this 
we perceive the sublimity of science, that mighty agent, which leads the 
sleepless intellect, the soaring mind, to its noble destination: a knowledge 
of truth, to spread sound and wholesome ideas,—to emancipate us 
from the thraldom of prejudice and passion,—to make reason the arbiter 
and sole guide of public opinion. “These are the essential objects of 
science. “Iti is thus,” in the language of the illustrious Cuvier, “she con- 
tributes to the advancement of civilization,—hence it is that she merits 
the protection of those governments, who, desirous of erecting their 
power on the surest foundation, form their basis on the common good.” 
But while we rejoice at these trophies and achievments of our age 
and country, let us pause, and reflect on what we are doing or have done 
for the enhancement and preservation of our moral and intellectual hap- 
piness,—for the cultivation and refinement of that ethereal part of our 
nature, which is entailed asa sacred trust, to be rendered up, either ele- 
vated or debased by us, for eternity. Is not permanent happiness the 
great end we have in view in all our pursuits and studies? And do we 
find it in our present modes of life? Do we find it after having trimmed 
the midnight lamp of study? Do we find it when amassing or expending 
money, or when allured by the syren voice of pleasure? No. The 
more learned, the more laborious, the more luxurious we become, the 
more power fully do we feel a want of something, which, at times, neither 
science, nor business, nor pleasure can supply; a something beyond the 
present and real, which the soul is perpetually seeking among imaginings 
of unseen and ideal beauty; a something, which may kindle up admira- 
tion and enthusiasm, which may lift the mind beyond the beaten, weary 
walks of ordinary life, and breathe into it a profound and generous emo- 
tion. This desideratum the fine arts especially supply. In all ages, and 
in all countries they have ever been esteemed the choicest objects of civi- 
lized ambition,—objects which, after the establishment of national inde- 
pendence and freedom, have ever become the dignified solace of minds 
developed originally by more powerful causes, and made the source of their 
highest pleasures,—glorious objects which contending nations conspired to 
venerate as something sacred even from ambiticn itself!* In this practical, 
material, and J must be pardoned for adding, fanatical country, it is the too 
common impression, that the fine arts are of no real value in advancing hu- 
man happivess. They are frequently denounced as irreligious in their 
tendencies, demoralizing in their cultivation, and useless in their effects. 
It is said that we are an industrious, commercial people, with whom util- 
ity is the grand law, and religion should be the chief pleasure; hence, 
the study of the fine arts would interfere with hours of business, or de- 
tract from that time, which is now devoied to holier purposes. ‘T’o these 
and other similar objections that have been made against the cultivation 
of our innate tastes, and the indulgence of our natural ayant to what 








* Witness the restoration of the works of art to Italy, which nenenree had 
caused to be conveyed to France. 
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is beautiful in form, delightful in sound, and graceful in motion, we pur- 
pose replying in the following desultory remarks relative to the fine arts. 
In limine, however, we wish to be clearly understood that we are far, very 
far from advocating the supremacy of the fine arts over the graver duties 
and more serious tasks of life. Of themselves, and alone, they are by 
no means calculated to inspire either a manly firmness of purpose, or a 
virtuous greatness of soul; but, on the contrary, they may, by undue 
cultivation, divest life of much of its importance, and dissipate much of 
its seriousness. It is only when quickened by concerns and events of 
seriousness, importance and enterprise, that the mind is capable of feeling 
and perceiving the sublime and beautiful: it is only when prompted by 
scenes of bold adventure, that the mind ascends to its highest heaven of 
imagination. If substituted for the steady current of intellectual opera- 
tions,—for the application of plain common sense to the essential and 
evety day movements of common life,—the feelinGs engendered by the 
study of the fine arts, become absurd and contemptible; but when blended 
with our public, domestic, and religious duties, they are well calculated 
to soften, spiritualize, and refine us, to raise and sublimate the character, 
and to develop the higher capabilities of our nature for intellectual hap- 
piness, without interference with our temporal or eternal welfare. Nor 
will those who look deeper than the ordinary declaimers against the sub- 
lime, the beautiful, and the ornamental, consider what we have advanced, 
as an undue appreciation of our subject. The power of perceiving 
beauty, is one of the chief characteristics by which man is distinguished 
from the brute. The very coarsest of our species cannot look upon a 
statue or a picture, without being either awed by its “mock stillness of 
living beauty,” or bursting out into the most extravagant exclamations 
of delight and admiration. In animals of a lower order, we do not find, 
that either the delicate grace of the swan, or the sublime majesty of the 
lion excites any the slightest admiration. The murmuring brook, 
with its flowery banks, attracts no more, than as its cooling waters, or its 
blooming sweets allure the thirsty herd, or honey-sucking tribe. To 
man alone belongs the prerogative of perceiving beauty. He contem- 
plates it in the creatures of God,—he sees it in the sublime phenomena of 
nature,—he hears it in the thunder. But nature addresses him in a voice 
which is not always heard, and seldom understood. It is when conveyed 
to him by human genius; when interpreted by the grand media of sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry, or music, that man most deeply appreciates the 
beauties of creation,—the admiration of which is designed as a gracious 
means of leading him on to moral excellence and immortal happiness. 
The fine arts have ever had so large a share in the elegance, honors, 
and refinements of society, that it would be supererogatory in us to make 
any common place enconiums on them, or to dwell on their history, other- 
wise than to show their connexion with the arts and sciences, and their 
relative importance and value, which, we apprehend, have never been 
generally understood. Certainly with us in America, they have not kept 
pace with their sister sciences; nor has the close relation between the 
useful and the fine arts been sufficiently regarded. In all the ameliora- 
tions of our earthly sojourn, the mechanics, and the sciences have ac- 
companied and assisted the fine arts in every step of their progress. 
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Man, in his original state, first provides shelter and covering from the 
elements, and defence from his enemies. In his progress towards that 
perfection, to which he is destined, he feels the necessity of refinement 
and beauty,—a feeling originating in the ineffable charm diffused through. 
out all nature. As his physical comforts become improved and multi- 
plied, man becomes luxurious and artificial. He divests himself of nat- 
ural covering and shelter, and provides himself with the inventions and 
structures of human hands. Still, however, the same principle of beauty 
continues to control him, and he follows it in art, after he has ceased to 
recognize it in nature. Hence, says Alison, as “the greater part of 
beautiful forms in nature are to be found in the vegetable kingdom, in 
the forms of flowers, of foliage, of shrubs, and in those assumed by the 
young shoots of trees,—it is from them, accordingly, that almost all 
those forms have been imitated, which have been employed by artists for 
the purposes of ornament and elegance.” Thus sprung architecture: its 
tapering columns are copied from the rigid trunks of trees, while its or- 
naments and decorations correspond with the more delicate and bending 
parts of plants. “The Doric,” for instance, “presents only columns, 
without any other ornament than that of which their mere form admits. 
The lonic expresses increased lightness by the interposition of its volute, 
as if the superincumbent weight had but gently pressed a soft solid into a 
scroll. ‘The Corinthian expresses the utmost lightness, by forming its 
capitals of foliage, as if the weight above them could not crush even a 
leaf. ‘The Composite expresses gaiety by adding flowers to the foliage.’* 
And even in internal architectural decorations we see the bending, varied, 
and contrasted forms of vegetables imitated. So also dress, another art, 
originating from necessity, derives its beauty from the delicate bendings 
and twinings of vegetables: the chief beauty of dress depending on the 
adoption of winding forms in drapery, and of wreaths of leaves and 
flowers in ornaments for the head, &c. Indeed Hogarth founded his 
peculiar doctrine of two tines of beauty, from observing how often the 
first or curve line bending gently in opposite directions, is found in flow- 
ers; and the second, or waving line twisted round some solid body, is seen 
in vines. Architecture, then, may be regarded as the bond which unites 
the useful with the fine arts; and as it is derived from the stately, bend- 
ing, and varied forms of vegetables, so the more intellectual arts are, in 
their highest efforts, characterized chiefly by animal forms, as in gesture, 
sculpture, and painting, or by animal functions actually exercised in ora- 
tory, poetry and music. Poetry, we are told, excites images and sensa- 
tions through the medium of successive action, communicated by sounds 
and time. ‘The same may be said of music and oratory; but painting 
and her sister arts rely upon form displayed in space. The sculptors of 
ancient Greece first discovered that the best and highest tendencies of 
nature to perfection were concentrated in man, her noblest work. With 
deep penetration they observed, that although nature tends to perfection 
in the formation of individuals, yet she is so constantly thwarted by nu- 





* Vide “Beauty, illustrated by an analysis and classification of beauty in Wo- 
man.” By Alexander Walker, author of Physiognomy, &c. Nervous System, 
&c. London, p. 114. 
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merous accidents, that she cannot attain the end proposed; so that it was 
impossible to find an individual, in whom all parts were perfectly beauti- 
ful. They, therefore, combined the beauties of the whole human family, 
as the celebrated Parrhasius says, in his discourse with Socrates, and b 
their harmonious union in one figure, gave rise to their “Ideal Beauty.” 
“Nor is this,” says Winckelmann, “a metaphysical idea, because all the 
portions of the human figure, taken separately, are not ideal; but merely 
the entire figure.’”* “It is called ideal, not as regards its parts, but as a 
whole, in which nature can be surpassed by art. 4 The painters of an- 
cient Greece followed the sculptors, but never attained a corresponding 
excellence. Colour, chiaro-scuro, perspective, composition, all by which 
distance, space, air, light, transparency, and solidity may be brought before 
the eye on a flat surface, were unknown to them: these are the improve- 
ments of more modern times, and owe their existence to the discoveries 
of science and mechanics. In form, however, the sculptors and archi- 
tects of Greece are our teachers still, 


* 


“And even to this day, 
*Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair.” (ScHILLER.) 

As beauty then consists in an abstracted expression of the harmony 
and proportion that reigns in nature, it consequently can be best studied 
in nature itself, For the proper observance of nature, however, it is 
apparent that the mind must be expanded by enlarged views of nature. 
Her secret recesses must be penetrated, and the unknown regions of the 
imagination must be explored. “The hidden, the reposing, the founda. 
tion of the apparent must be searched,” says Goethe, “if one would really 
see and imitate what moves as a beautiful, inseparable whole in living 
waves before the eye.” The statuaries of Greece, not mere mechanics, 
knew and practiced on this. From their knowledge of physical anat- 
omy, and through their more profound anatomy of life and thought, they 
knew that the beautiful surface is only the result of interior harmonies, 
which, to him who perceives them, compose the image of higher beauty. 
Liberally educated,—endowed with the faculty of appreciating that har- 
mony and unity in nature, which induce them to call the world itself, 
K'ooyoc, Beauty, their society was sought after and cultivated by the high- 
est circles. Thus their taste was refined by the conversation of courts, 
while their enthusiasm was kindled by the lecture of their poets. Ac- 
cordingly, the spirit of their thoughts and studies breathes through their 
works. “So that Phidias,” says Proclus, “when he formed his Jupiter, 
did not copy any object ever presented to his sight, but contemplated only 
that i image which he had conceived in his mind from Homer’s descrip- 
tion.”t We see no such influence in the productions of modern times: 
our greatest merit is a servile imitation of the antique,—our beauty is the 
result of measure, not idea. 

Now in this rapid and hasty glance at the progress of the fine arts to 
that perfection, which they attained long ago in the days of ancient 
Greece, the connexion that prevails between them and its kindred arts, 








* Storia delle Arti. +t Monumenti Inediti. 
t Lib. 11 in Timezum Platonis. 
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as well as the sciences, is at once made sufficiently manifest. Indeed it 
invariably may be observed in the history of every civilized nation, that 
whenever science, literature or eloquence were at all cultivated, sculpture, 
painting and music advanced hand in hand with them, forming a bright 
constellation,—each contributing its own refining light, and all harmo. 
nizing into one enlightening effulgence. It was so in the ages of Alex- 
der the Great, of Augustus, and even before their time: it was so after- 
wards in those of Leo X., and Louis XIV., and in still more recent 
times. By what fatality is it then, that a nation like ours, so eminent in 
eloquence and poetry,—capable of the greatest efforts of genius;—suscep- 
tible of the most lofty enthusiasm, and blest with the finest sensibility, 
has suffered those arts and decorations, which have ever attended the ex- 
pansion of mind and the progress of science, and which nature itself ap- 
pears to have especially recommended to us by the sympathies and the 
powers which it has given us, to remain so long unappreciated and uncul- 
tivated? Let us again recur to the Greeks, those standards of mankind, 
and contrast the controlling influences that acted so happily upon them, 
with those of our country. Were the latent powers of their souls aroused 
by circumstances of greater or more urgent importance, or awakened by 
events of more extraordinary occurrence, than those, which produced 
our American Independence? Did the heroes of their wars achieve no- 
bler deeds of daring and of valor, than did the worthies of our revolu- 
tion? Did they exhibit more transcendent virtues when victorious, or 
more magnanimously submit in peace to the superior and milder sugges- 
tions of reason and of justice? Did they possess a government less im- 
perfect than ours, or was their lot cast under brighter skies, or on soil 
more diversified with productions than our own? Did their sun illumin- 
ate mountains more gigantic than our Alleganies; or did their rivers flow 
farther or wider than our Mississippi or Missouri? No. Never did the 
world present a nation more pre-eminently distinguished than ours,— 
never were the bounties of heaven more lavished on any country, than 
on this “land of promise.” Now let us follow out the image, and ask if 
life was as tame, precise, and prosaic with the Greeks, as with us?) Was 
physical comfort and epicurean gratification the supreme good with them? 
Did the acquirement of knowledge, which “the undying record of Is- 
rael’s King teaches, is not happiness,” constitute the chief interest of their 
lives; or, were riches all that they lived for, and power all that they de- 
sired? No. Their noble and expanded souls felt that there were other 
and better sources of rational and high enjoyment. They looked upon 
the world around them, and saw that every thing was good: that the air 
laughed with beauty, and that the earth danced with forms of harmony 
and proportion. Their well-balanced minds partook of this harmony, 

and were influenced by it. Their imaginations clung to the beautiful 
objects of nature, and called forth their creative powers to group and 
mould them into new creations. They gloried in their own creations; 
and thus perceived, if they did not understand, “the eternal truths, which 
have their archetype in nature, and their corresponding i impress in the 
soul of man.” So should a pure philosophy teach us that there are other 
longings of the soul, which, neither wealth, nor knowledge, nor power 
can satisfy,—so should a diviner instinct” ever be at work within us, 
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seeking out new beauties and splendors in creation,—anticipating those 
states of sublimity, beauty and happiness for which we are created. Let 
it not here be said, that the spirit of christianity wars against that wis- 
dom, which teaches a due appreciation of God’s works, and leads from 
the admiration of the creature to the adoration of the Creator. -'Tell us 
not that our eyes must now be shut upon “this goodly frame the earth, 
and the brave o’erhanging firmanent,”—that our thoughts and feelings 
must now be turned from “the world without,” to centre on “the world 
within,” and ponder forever on the unbounded conceptions of eternity, 
and the serious and solemn contemplations of immortality! Tell us not 
that religion calls us from all the objects of the external world, with all 
the materials which history and science have treasured up for creative 
genius, to cloister our restless spirits, and dwell forever on “the things 
that are not seen,” much less understood. Oh! No. Religion was not 
vouchsafed for this. Far from abridging our mortal happiness, or draw- 
ing the curtain before those beauties of creation, whose appreciation is so 
evidently God’s pleasure, since it is man’s necessity, it is well calculated 
to adorn the path of life, and animate us with its poetry-breathing spirit. 
The very substance of the Bible itself consists of pictures, poetically 
sublime. ‘The harp and the viol, the tabret and the pipe,” too, contrib- 
uted to the Jewish festivals, ordained by heaven. Architecture, also, 
has raised its noblest piles for religion, while sculpture and painting have 
added its cherubim and ornaments for “the house of the Lord.” And 
“the morning stars sang together” at the birth of christianity, proclaim- 
ing, “glad tidings of great joy to all mankind.” How then can those 
embellishments and that enjoyment be wrong, which religion itself not 
only inculcates by its inspired precepts, but employs in its services and 
for its purposes? But it is time for us to consider the advantages of that 
department of the fine arts, which is so often objected to as demoralizing 
and useless; while at the same time we attempt to refute those objections. 
We now allude especially to painting and sculpture. We have already 
admitted that the powers and benefits of eloquence and poetry are well 
known and acknowledged by us—so likewise is it with music; and so should 
it be with painting and sculpture. “When Plato banished poetry from 
his republic,” says an old writer,* “it is to be wondered he did not extend 
his severity to painting and sculpture: it is probable, he did not so well 
know the powers of these arts, or how far their merit entitled them to his 
persecution. It should seem that legislators, for the most part, divide 
men into two extremes; to those of the finer temper, they propose the 
good of society, and beauty of virtue, as sufficient motives to action: 
but the vulgar and sordid natures are, by their leading passions, as pride, 
fear and hope, to be compelled into virtue. Suchsystems as these may 
produce a Spartan severity, or Roman patriotism, but neveran Athenian 
politeness. ‘To effect this the softer passions, and even elegant habitudes 
are ‘to be employed: these only can humanize the mind, and temper it 
into a sensibility of the slightest impressions, and most exquisite feelings. 
ite shies attention, civility, the fine disguises of our own passions, 





* Vide “An ieeutey into the Death of Painting,” &c. By Daniel Webb. 
London, 1777. 
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and insinuating address to those of others; these fashion themselves into 
a system of politeness; society becomes amiable, as well as good, and we 
have at last the best incitements to the practice of virtue, in the agreea- 
bleness of its objects.” As objects, therefore, of elegant speculation, 
‘and as instruments of polishing and refining our manners, the fine arts 
cannot be too highly appreciated. But they have other and more im- 
portant advantages: they inculcate the most valuable moral lessons. ‘The 
Great Alexander trembled, and grew pale, on seeing a picture of Pale- 
medes betrayed to death by his friends; it bringing to his mind a stinging 
remembrance of his treatment of Aristonicus. And Bromley* copies 
from Cedrenus the fact of the conversion of Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, 
to Christianity, through the instrumentality of painting. Bogoris, it 
seems, directed Methodius, a monk, to paint in his new palace, scenes of 
a severer cast, in which he took peculiar pleasure. The monk, conceiving 
that nothing could be more severe or terrible than the day of judgment, 
and perhaps wishing to try its influence in the conversion of the monarch 
from Paganism, painted it as horrible and affecting as his genius could 
inspire. ‘The picture succeeded to the utmost wish of the holy artist. 
For so powerfully affected was the monarch, that without waiting for 
other evidence, he became converted to Christianity, and all his people 
after him. ‘The story, too, of the Athenian courtezan, 1s often quoted, 
who, in the midst of a riotous banquet with her lovers, having accident- 
ally cast her eyes on the portrait of a philosopher, was so struck by the 
happy character of temperance and virtue, and witha lively image of her 
own unworthiness, that she instantly quitted the room, and retiring home, 
became ever after an example of temperance and virtue. But it is un- 
necessary to search among the records of history for examples in proof 
of what we have advanced, when we have so recently had an instance 
immediately among us._[ appeal to the candour of those who have had 
the opportunity of seeing “The Unfurling of the Flag of the United 
States at Mexico,”+ whether, after contemplating this grand national pic- 





* Vide “‘An Historical and Critical History of the Fine Arts,” &c. By Rev. 
Robert Anthony Bromley, &c. London, MDCCXCY. Vol. 2, p. 184. 


+ This national painting, so creditable to the talents of our native artist, J. B. 
White, Esq. and so honorable, in its subject, to the present distinguished Secretary 
of War, Joel R. Poinsett,Esq. was painted and exhibited, not long since, in this city, 
at a time when our Union was in danger of separation. The following narrative 
of the scene is extracted from the Circular Address by the Projectors to the Pub- 
lic, when soliciting by subscription a sufficient sum to have this illustrious triumph 
of our National Flag represented on canvass and afterwards engraved,—so that 
the flag of our country might wave in every house and every cottage. ‘At ape- 
riod of the revolution of the Acordada, which compelled the Congress of 
Mexico to reverse the election of Pedraza, and place Guerrero in the Presidential 
Chair, the city was taken by assault, and the army of Guerrero attacked and 
plundered the houses of the European Spaniards, who are peculiarly odious to the 
native Mexicans. Many of these persons had taken refuge in the house of the 
American Ambassador, and it was pointed out to the exasperated soldiery as the 
asylum of their enemies. They rushed to attack it, and in a few minutes would 
have massacred all within its walls. At this moment, when hundreds of muskets 
were levelled at the windows, Mr. Poinsett, with his Secretary of Legation, Mr. 
John Mason, jr. threw themselves into an open balcony, which overlooked the 
crowd, and unfurling the Star Spangled Banner, demanded that all persons in his 
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ture, ued re volving i in ue own sulle the events that gave it birth, they 
did not experience the proudest and most elevated feelings, springing 
from associations with the emblem of their country, and internally renew 
their solemn obligations to perpetuate that Union, which alone imparted 
such great moral power to the “Star Spangled Banner.” <A great mis- 
take into which the unreflecting fall, is to suppose that sculpture and 
painting are unfavorable to morality, because of the frequent exposure of 
the human figure. Now ideas of decency, as regards covering or cloth- 
ing, are altogether acquired. In hot climates, little or no clothing can 
be tolerated; and yet there is not one traveller, I know of, in such coun- 
tries, whose works do not prove that natural decency there exists as much 
as in cold countries. Walker, to whom I have before referred, and to 
whom I am indebted for much information on the subject of this essay, 
says, “so entirely are these decencies artificial, that any number of them 
may easily be created, not merely with regard to men or women, but 
even with regard to domesticated animals. If it should please some per- 
sons partially to clothe horses, cows, or dogs, it would ere long be felt that 
their appearing in the streets without trowsers or aprons was grossly in- 
decent. We might thus create a real feeling of indecency, the percep- 
tion of a new impurity, which would take the place of the former ab- 
sence of allimpure thought, and once established, the evil would be as 
real as our whims have made it in other respects.” The same writer ob- 
serves that a distinguished artist informed him that greater modesty is no 
where seen than at the life-academy; and it was an observation of the 
great Flaxman, that, “the students, in enter:ng the academy, seemed to 
hang up their passions with their hats.” I can, from personal experience, 
unite in testimony with him in behalf of medical students at the dissect- 
ing rooms. “The familiarity of both these classes with natural beauty 
leads them only to seek to inform their minds and to purify their taste.” 

Hogarth says, that the reason why the whole body is clothed, except the 
face, is because the rest of the body not having advantages in common 
with the face, would soon satiate the eye, were it to be constantly exposed, 
nor would it have more effect than a marble statue. The truth is, all is con- 
ventional; and however an unrobed statue, or an exposed figure in paint- 
ing, may shock the uninitiated eye at first, it soon becomes familiar, and 
is finally forgotten. I know of no better lesson for false delicacy, than 
the answer of Michael Angelo to the messenger of Paul IV., desiring that 
he should paint again the side of the cistine ‘chapel where the ‘last judg- 
ment’ was painted, because of the indecorousness of the figures: “tell the 
Pope,” says he, “that this is easily done. Let him reform the world, and 
the pictures will reform themselves.” This great man, whose life was 
as pure as his pencil was sanctified, perceived clearly, that if the vulgar 
eyes, which saw nothing but indecorum in his figures, could be enlight- 
ened as his were, they would find occasion for devotion in these personi- 
fied prophets and angels. Upon being informed afterwards that it was 
the master of ceremonies, who excited this objection in the Pope’s mind, 


— 


house should be protected while the flag of his country waved over them. The 
scene changed as by enchantment; andthe very men who were about to make the 
attack, cheered the Standard of our Union, and placed sentinels to guard it from 
outrage.” 
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Michael Angelo, to turn him into ridicule, introduced his portrait into the 
picture with ass’s ears: and not overlooking the duties of his temporal 
office, he represented him as master of ceremonies in the lower world, 
ordering and directing the disposal of the damned; and to heighten the 
character, he is entwined with a serpent, Dante’s attribute of Minos. It 
is recorded that the Monsignore petitioned the Pope to have his portrait 
taken out of the picture, and that of the painter put in its stead; to which 
the Pope is said to have replied, “had you been in purgatory, there might 
have been some remedy, but from hell,—nulla est redemptio.” So far 
then from demoralizing, perfect familiarity with the human figure ensures 
perfect purity of feeling; and it is only to those who are not equally as 
conversant with the moral, as with the natural beauty of our species, that 
painted skins, artificial figure and fine dresses, are at all seductive. Ma- 
ny of us have had tlie opportunity of visiting, in this city, Du Bufe’s ad- 
mirable painting of Adam and Eve; wherein is exhibited, in all her native 
loveliness and grace, that,— 


‘fairest of creation, last and bést 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable or sweet!” 


Contrasted with the noble air and mien of one,— 


‘“‘whose higher intellect 
And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroic built, though of terrestial mould.” 


Who has ever torn himself away from the contemplation of these sub- 
lime productions of our age, without perceiving on coming out, that his 
moral feeling, as well as taste had been improved and purified? 

There is still another view of our subject, which here suggests itself, and 
which demands immediate attention from us all in America,and particularly 
in our city. Weare a business-people; and the one idea of business is ab- 
sorbing all our enterprize and enthusiasm. ‘Too much engaged in the 
strife, and the bustle and anxiety to ensure an average of material 
comforts, reserve, jealousy, and inordinate selfishness are taking posses- 
sion of us. Too puritanical for the most part, to countenance public 
amusements, our national mind is becoming serious and dull. Society is, 
hence, tame, uninteresting, exclusive,—our manners are artificial, heart- 
less, freezing. There is need for relaxing and refining pursuits. 

“Sweet recreation barr’d, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair; 


And at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to lite.” 


In consequence of this want, the tendencies to private vice among us are 
excessive. Mankind must have excitement. We cannot always be at 
work or at prayer. ‘T’here must be intervals of leisure. How are these 
intervals now disposed of? Ask the self-isolated man of business why 
his brow contracts with misanthropic gloom in the midst of the social 
comforts of his own fireside, where he should dispense the pleasures of 
“homefelt delight?” And, he will tell you, he wants recreation,—he can- 
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not sit down dull ond hebetated. Ask the fond partner of man’s pilgrim- 
age below, why she sits silent and sad—why the voice of her laughter 
is no longer heard, and the sound of her harp is hushed? And she will 
tell you, that her husband, or her lover, or her brother, finds no longer 
pleasure at her side. Ask the crying children of starvation and wretch- 
edness, where is their father? And they will point to the tavern, or the 
dram-shop. And are there no exertions made to counteract all this? 
Oh, yes; but in vain! In vain is the voice of the divine, the moralist, 
and the philanthropist heard among us! In vain is the paternal warning* 
reiterated in the ears of many a promising youth, now straying into the 
patlis of forbidden pleasure. In vain may the free agents of a free coun- 
try be trammelled by temperance oaths! Something more is needed. 
The national mind wants relaxation and refinement. But how are these 
to be attained? We answer, by the establishment of academies and pub- 
lic galleries. Let these be erected, and thrown open for the reception of 
every citizen, and every work of art: and then may our intervals of leis. 
ure be turned to good account. The bare fact of the existence of such 
a repository will naturally invite attention to it and its objects. The 
artist will be stimulated to his highest efforts. The rich will have an 
opportunity of decorating their houses with copies, at least, of the glori- 
ous works of ancient Greece; giving an attraction to their homes a thou- 
sand times more powerful and beneficial than the most splendid furni- 
ture or feasts. And, the man of business will be here enabled to shake 
off occasionally the unnatural bondage by which the aspiring spirit is kept 
down, and to feel, even though it be for an hour, that he was born for 
something better than to multiply his bodily comforts. “Each time that 
we experience this real independence of mind,” says an accomplished 
female,t “we ascend one step higher in the scale of moral existence; and 
if circumstances or dire necessity should prevent the recurrence of such 
feelings, we may at least secure a solid and lasting good, by learning in 
this way to appreciate the mental elevation of others.” Now then is the 
time for this grand moral work. The spirit of improvement and reform- 
ation is rife among us. In every direction, buildings of an improved 
architectural taste, both private and public, churches, and a theatre too, 
are daily growing into existence, and exhibiting in their arrangement a 
rare combination of beauty, simplicity and convenience. Let us cher- 
ish the hope that the same spirit and the same taste which have accom- 
plished thus much, will, at this:auspicious era in our city of the South, be 
directed to a far nobler enterprize, and at least resuscitate,t if it does not 
produce a Pericles to rebuild, our much needed Parthenon! 

I feel that I cannot better close this subject, than by extracting the fol- 
lowing applicable remarks from a reverend writer,||_ whose liberality at 


* Chapter v. Proverbs. 


t Sarah Stickney, Authoress of the Poetry of Life, &c. Whose ideas and sen- 
timents are in many instances blended with the subject matter of this Essay. 


t Allusionis here made to our former Academy of Fine Arts, which was un- 
der terms of sale at the time of the reading of this article before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, buf has since, to our sorrow, been pulled down as “its fal. 
len column, and its ruined dome” testify to every passer by. 


| The Rev. Orville Dewey, of the Unitarian Church, New York. 
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once does hone to his hesid and beat; and to the enlightened sect he re- 
presents. “In fine, let me say that the influences under which a great 
people is to be trained up to intelligence, virtue and happiness, and glory, 
should be liberal and generous. Nothing should be omitted,—nothing 
should be thought indifferent, which can contribute to the great end. 
The system of Providence is not a total abstinence system. ‘The plan 
of virtue is nota total abstinence plan. ‘The system of Providence 1s 
profusion: in nature, in life, in our affections, our passions, our powers, 
our capability, it is so,—all is overflowing abundance. ‘The plan of vir- 
tue, in this scene, is not, I repeat, total abstinence, but moderation. We 
are to use every thing, enjoy every thing, in the right measure and in the 
right season. We are not to extract enjoyment from life as men extract 
alcohol and make it an intoxicating poison, bearing disease and misery 
in its train; but we are to take enjoyment as it is naturally mixed up with 
the scenes of life, with the fruits of nature, with the blessings and bounties 
of the whole creation. In our position as a nation,—in our natural situ- 
ation as a country, things are arranged for us ona scale of equal mag- 
nificence, wealth, and beauty. Verily, we have a goodly heritage. We 
are placed amidst boundless plains, noble mountain ranges, stupendous 
river-courses, lovely valleys, and scenes of perhaps never surpassed 
beauty. May our national character take its impressions and hue from 
these bounties of Providence,—from this glory and goodliness of nature! 
May it be generous and liberal, may it be lofty and lowly, manly and beau- 
tiful, strong and graceful, powerful and free! May there be in us and 
among us, restraint without sourness, freedom without licentiousness, 
refinement without effeminacy, virtue without stoicism, and religion with- 
out superstition!” 





“ILLUMINATED BODIES.” 


There are certain stars, according to the Astronomers, which withdraw them 
selves from sight when they become “illuminated bodies.” Thus with the pure 
spirit shaking off its coil of earth. The moment it is lost to us, it becomes, in 
heaven, an “illuminated body.” 





SILENT WISDOM. 


Who speaks but little, wise we call, 
A maxim own’d without demur,— 
How more than wise are you, dear sir, 
Who’re never heard to speak at all. 
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SKETCH OF THE. MEDICAL HISTORY OF CHARLESTON AND THE 
SURROUNDING COUNTRY. 





NUMBER ONE, 





In the history of every country, that portion which treats of its topo- 
graphy and medical statistics, presents subjects of interest and impor- 
tance not only to medical men, but to the community at large. 

As many changes have taken place in the Medical History of South- 
Carolina, anterior to and since the period of the Revolution, I propose 
making a few remarks, through your pages, as regards the present state 
of the health of Charleston and the surrounding country, in comparison 
with the periods above alluded to. It is well known that from the situa- 
tion and climate of this and the neighboring States, they are peculiarly 
liable to fevers of a fatal character, which have deservedly occupied a large 
share of attention from medical men; for this reason, I will treat more 
particularly of the changes which have taken place as regards the pre- 
valence of the fevers of this climate. 

We will commence our investigation by giving a brief account of the 
condition of Charleston, as regards health, anterior to and during the 
period of the Revolution. It is indeed highly interesting to follow the 
march of improvements, which has been slowly but gradually progressing, 
in effecting the present appearance and healthy state of this city. South- 
Carolina being situated between 32 and 35 deg. North Latitude, is paral- 
lel with parts ‘of Turkey in Asia, Persia, India and China, and not being 
far from the Torrid Zone, is consequently liable to all diseases incident 
to warm climates. 

About the earliest accounts we have of the rank in which Charleston 
was estimated in point of health, is contained in the following paragraph 
in the political annals of George Chalmers, printed in 1780. 


‘Charleston was long unhealthful from the months of June to October; the 
Courts of Justice were commonly shut up, no public business was transacted, 
men fled from it as from pestilence, and orders were given for situations more 
friendly to health.” 


This account may at first astonish us; but when we consider that the 
city at that time was a round body of land, intersected at every point 
with numerous’ creeks, and abounding in ponds, we will readily grant 
that the account is correct. Had it not been verified by the records of 
history to be relied on, that the space which is now occupied by St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, the City Hall, the Court House, and Guard House, was a 
large pond frequented by wild ducks in 1750, extending from the East 
side of King-street, over the whole square to T'radd-street. Creeks pass- 
ed from Ashley and Cooper rivers, and ran some considerable distance 
into the town. A large creek, called Vanderhorst Creek, formed the 
Southern boundary of the town, occupying the situation of Water-street, 
extending beyond Meeting-street, and forming a Peninsula. There were 
farms in ” this Peninsula, the communication ~ with the town being by a 
bridge where Water intersects Church-street. This creek was entirel 
obliterated in 1792. East Bay was but low lands, formed by the marshes 
of Ashley River, from which numerous small creeks extended to the 
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eastern side of the town, and rendering it a perfect quagmire in many 
places, even as far as Meeting-street. It is said that the first patch of 
rice planted in this State, was at the North end of Union-street, now State, 
in 1750. Where the market now stands, there was a creek, which 
extended beyond Meeting-street. Pinckney-street was the boundary of 
the city in 1743. Creeks also extended from Ashley River to King- 
street in many places. 

From this brief sketch of the topography of the city about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, it is not to be wondered at, that diseases of a 
malignant and fatal character were prevalent at that time, which we will 
glance at briefly in making the comparison of what we were and are now 
in point of health. 'The Small Pox, a disease which has numbered so 
many victims, first prevailed in Charleston in 1700, and the mortality was 
very great. It was-believed by many persons that the internal adminis- 
tration of tar water was a sure preventative against an attack of this 
malady; but the continued increase of the mortality convinced them that 
this remedy was not the antidote. It disappeared after this year until 
1717, when it returned with its usual melancholy effects. It continued 
to prevail during the interval of ten years, without being at all modified 
in violence, until 1738, when a Dr. Morbray, Surgeon of a man-of-war, 
to whom mankind owe an unusual debt of gratitude, proposed transferring 
the disease from one person to another directly by means of innoculation, 
by which he thought it would be rendered less fatal than if taken in the 
usual way. He shared the fate of all discoverers, for he was ridiculed 
and opposed by his brother Physicians, with a very few exceptions. In 
1760, the disease prevailed to a great extent, which was attributed to the 
burning of the house of Pelat, at White Point, the wind blowing at the 
time very strongly from the East,—in a few days the disease prevailed 
extensively in the Western part of the city, directly in the line of the 
smoke. Such was the dread of the inhabitants from the fatality of the 
disease, that they were induced to put some faith in innoculation, from the 
success in the few cases in which it was tried, and it became general. 
Although the mortality was somewhat lessened from the effects of inno- 
culation, it was rendered still very great by the gross ignorance of those 
who practised it,—an account of which is given in the following paragraph 
from Ramsay’s History of South-Carolina: 


‘‘When the practice was first introduced, and for several years after, the inno- 
culated loaded their patients with mereury, and tortured them with deep crucial 
incisions, in which extraneous substances impregnated with variolous matter, 
were buried. There were then able Physicians in Charleston, but they were so 
mistaken with regard to the proper method of treating the disease, that it was no 
uncommon practice to nail blankets over the shut windows of closed rooms, to 
exclude every particle of cool, fresh air, from their variolous patients; whose 
comfort and safety depended on its free admission,—the consequences were fatal, 
Charleston was a scene of the deepest affliction, and almost every family was in dis- 
tress for the loss of some of its members.” 


The deaths from Small Pox were nearly eleven-twelfths of the whole 
mortality in Charleston; only eighty-seven died of other diseases, while 
the deaths by Small Pox amounted to nine hundred and forty: of these 
only nine-two died under innoculation. Fifteen hundred persons are 
said to have been innoculated, in one day, and it is certain from the bills 
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of mortality, that eight hundred and forty-eight persons died of the disease, 
who were not innoculated. If we allow that only one in four died, as in 
the year 1738, the whole number who. took the disease in the natural 
way, must have been three-thousand three hundred and ninety-two. 
Precision in number is not attainable, but enough is known and remem- 
bered by several persons still alive, to prove, that the year 1760 was one 
of the most melancholy and distressing that ever took place in Charleston. 
The prevalence and violence of the disease gradually abated, from the 
practice of innoculation having become very general, and the apartments 
of the sick being properly ventilated. The triumph gained by this dis- 
covery was surpassed by that of the immortal Jenner, namely, vaccina- 
tion, an account of the efficacy of which, was published about the end of 
the eighteenth century.—This practice being far more safe and certain in 
preventing the Small Pox, it superseded entirely that of innoculation. — It 
was first introduced into Charleston by Dr. David Ramsay, in 1802,— 
he first tried it on one of his sons, and succeeded to his great gratification. 
We have thus traced the progress of this dreadful disease about a cen- 
tury and a half, and at the present time we find it nearly extinct; which 
happy circumstance is entirely attributed to vaccination, the most impor- 
tant discovery the world has ever witnessed,—having arrested the arm 
of this fell destroyer, which threatened to depopulate our country by its 
fatal and loathsome effects. Our fated city appeared to have been doom- 
ed to be visited: by the most dreadful diseases by which any country has 
been affected,—for in 1700, a distemper, termed an infectious distemper, 
broke out inthe town. ‘The mortality was very great; indeed, sweepin 
in its course whole families,—nearly one half of the members of the As- 
sembly, among whom were many distinguished individuals. The revenge 
of Heaven seemed to have fallen on the people at this time, and each one 
viewed the disease as the plague. From the accounts of Dr. Hewatt, 
we are informed that .an epidemic raged in Charleston in 1708, which 
swept off vast numbers of the inhabitants. From the nature and charac- 
ter of the disease, it was designated a distemper. We also learn, that 
the summer of 1728 was uncommonly hot, the face of the country was 
parched, and beasts suffered severely for want of water. That summer, 
an infectious and pestilential distemper, designated the Yellow Fever, 
brake out in the town; the mortality was very great indeed, both amongst 
the white and black population. ‘The number of deaths, and those sick, 
were so great, that the requisite number of persons for interring the dead, 
which was performed on the same day that they died, from the rapidity of 
deaths, were scarcely to be had. This is the first account we have of the 
Yellow Fever in this State, although there is no doubt that the pestilential 
distemper, which occurred inthe years previous to this time, was no other 
disease than Yellow Fever. From the next account we have of the Yel- 
low Fever, we learn that it raged violently from May to October, in 1732, 
and the gloom spread over the town was so great, that business was per- 
fectly paralyzed. In 1739, it again raged to almost as great an extent 
as in 1732, but it was observed that it was more prevalent and fatal 
among foreigners. It continued to prevail, but much modified, until 1748, 
when it entirely disappeared, with the exception of a few cases at long 
intervals. The duration was so long, while the disease did not prevail 
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as an epidemic, that the inhabitants flattered themselves with the hope 
and belief, that this destroyer of the human race, which had for so many 
summers breathed its pestiiential influence over the town, had been satia- 
ted forever with the blood of its numerous victims. ‘The wounds inflicted 
by grief for the loss of friends and relatives, had long cicatrized by 
the healing influence of time. But alas! they were destined to bleed 
afresh from being submitted to the same injury which at first caused it.— 
The disease appeared again in 1792, and raged with great violence, and 
afterwards continued nearly every summer until 1807. During this 
period, however, it was much more prevalent and fatal some years than 
others, which will be seen by the following table: — 
In 1799, 239 deaths occurred. 


1800, 184 
1802, 96 
1804, 148 
1807, 162 


Children appeared to have been very liable to attacks of the disease, 
almost as much so as foreigners. Persons living in other warm climates, 
where Yellow Fever prevails, were exempt from the disease in this city 
in an equal degree with our own citizens. ‘This disease was for a long 
time considered contagious by many Physic‘ans, whose arguments on the 
subject were ably confuted by those who strenuously advocated the doc- 
trine of non-contagion, the truth of which has been fully established. 
The fact is, that the distinctions drawn between endemic, epidemic, infec- 
tious, miasmatic and contagious diseases, have been so imperfect, that 
much confusion has arisen among writers on the subject. I need but 
cite the discussions that have been -carried on by Physicians all over the 
world, concerning the contagions nature of Cholera, which it is not our 
province to discuss in the present article. We would merely observe, 
that the fact should be established beyond the shadow of a doubt, before 
we express our firm belief in the contagiousness of a disease. For the 
responsibility is very great: —let the doctrine of contagion be disseminated 
where a disease is prevailing, and what is the conseqnence? An awful 
panic pervades the community,—the sick are neglected and left to die 
without any assistance. Such is our adherence to life, or it may be our 
fear of death, and the uncertainty of our future state, that the firmest ties 
of consanguinity and friendship have been broken by the belief of the 
contagion of some epidemic disease. Parents have been afraid to ap- 
proach the bed-side of their dying children,—the husband and the wife 
have been terrified into abjuring their plighted faith, by deserting each 
other in time of sickness,—the well tried friend, who was always the 
constant attendant upon his companion in times of illness, when he hears 
contagion whispered, shuns as he would the poisoned adder the one 
whom, but a few days ago, he thought essential to his happiness. 


‘Not to rank or sex confined 

Is this vain ague of the mind; 

Hearts firm as steel, as marble hard, 
’Gainst faith and love and pity barred, 
Have quaked, like aspen leaves in May 
Beneath its universal sway.”. 
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There i is aleeaily, in the constitution of utiind a sufficiently innate 
dread of death, without our advancing any doctrine of the immediate 
communicability of disease from one person to another, unless sustained 
by the most infallible-evidence of its truth; for the mere rumor of it 
excites terror in the minds of most individuals, and acts as a prominent 
cause of disease. Socrates is said to have asked Aristodemus, “what 
thinkest thou of this continual love of life, this dread of dissolution, which 
takes possession of us from the moment we are conscious of existence?” 
“] think of it,” answered he, “as the means employed by the same great 
and wise artist deliberately determined to preserve what he has made.” 
This was the case when it was thought that the Yellow Fever was conta- 
gious. But fortunately for suffering humanity, the doctrine of contagion, 
like all other disputed questions, had its champions on the negative side, 
who ably opposed the opinion of the contagionists. One of the opponents 
was so enthusiastic in his belief, as to drink a portion of the black-vomit 
soon after it was ejected from the stomach of a patient who was dying of 
the disease, and received no injury from his daring experiment,—they 
gained their point, and the doctrine was exploded. 

But on the other hand, if a disease has been proved to be contagious, 
we should not for a moment withhold our opinions, for much may be 
done to prevent its spreading, by quarantine and other regulations. 

We have digressed somewhat from the main point of our subject, and 
now return to trace the progress of Yellow Fever. In following the 
history of this disease onward, we find that few, if any cases, occurred 
from 1809 to 1816. During this period, many of the summers were 
hot and wet, while there was much thunder and lightning, and very severe 
gales. Now the deduction to be drawn from this assertion would be, 
that the thunder and lightning had acted as a safety-valve to the health of 
the city, as no fever of any consequence occurred when we were fre- 
quently visited by thunder storms, and vice versa. There are many facts 
connected with electricity to render this saledioe very plausible. Before 
alluding to them, however, we would notice that 1799, which we have 
before spoken of as avery fatal year, was very wet and excessively hot; 
the fall of rain being computed at.834 inches, which is a very large 
quantity, as the average quantity of rain has been put down at 50 inches 
per annum. ‘Thunder storms were very rare this summer indeed. Du- 
ring this period, the low and marshy grounds in various parts of the city 
were rapidly being filled up.to build on; and green pine wood, and trash 
collected from the streets, were used for this purpose, which naturally 
absorbed a great deal of water, and kept the surface of the earth contin- 
ually wet. “The question naturally arises, does this moisture, generated 
on the surface of the earth, have any known effects on the electric fluid 
of the atmosphere? By the laws of electr icity, we answer, that it most 
certainly does,—for it is well known that when the atmosphere is humid, 
it is impossible to elicit a spark from an eleetrical apparatus; the moisture 
being a good conductor of electricity, necessarily carries it off. Precisely 
the same circumstance takes place when the surface of the earth is ve 
wet for any continuation of time; the moisture then conducts the fluid 
from the clouds, and thereby prevents the thunder and lightning, the 
electric equilibrium being restored. 
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In comparing the summer of 1799 and that of 1817, we find them 
very similar. In the latter it commenced raining about the end of June, 
and continued with very little intermission for five weeks. During the 
four months ending with October, 31} inches of water had fallen; the 
highest range of the thermometer was 87, lowest 50; and the prevailing 
winds were West, South-West, and North. East. About the end of J uly, 
deaths, by what was termed Bilious Fever, were frequently reported; that 
being a modified name for Yellow Fever. On the 5th of August, the 
first case of Yellow Fever was reported to the Board of Health. Many 
who may peruse these pages, will remember with anguish the disease this 
summer,—it invaded the dwellings of many of our inhabitants. From 
the lapse of time since Yellow Fever had visited our city, some degree of 
security in remaining during the summer was felt by strangers, many of 
whom sought our hospitable shore as a permanent residence,—but, alas! 
the hand of death made dreadful inroads into their family circles,—the 
wife who depended on the husband for support, was left a widow in a 
foreign land,—children were left orphans, and in some cases whole fami- 
lies were cut off, with the exception of one, perhaps, to tell the tale of 
distress to their distant relatives. The Episcopal Church in this city 
received a shock by the death of its beloved Bishop, which will long be 
remembered. He died on the 6th of August, and was one of the early 
victims of this dreadful disease. ‘The Yellow Fever continued until the 
end of November, the total number of deaths being 272. It also pre- 
vailed here in 1819, 1824, 1827, and there were a few cases in some of 
the intervening summers. 

After having traced the progress of Yellow-Fever since its first inva- 
sion in this city, and observed that its ravages have been much greater at 
one time than another, the highly important inquiry suggests itself to our 
minds,—will Chodieston ever be visited with this dreadful disease to the 
great extent to which it has pievailed? It is somewhat hazardous to 
venture a positive answer to this question, without assigning a few reasons 
for our belief in the negative. The first and most cogent reason we 
would urge, is, that the improvements which have taken place in the city 
for the last fifteen years, by paving and draining the worst streets, which 
were almost quagmires, the Bay for instance, and thereby remedying the 
deleterious effects of moisture, have no doubt acted as prominent causes 
of the decrease of Yellow Fever. We now have a great deal of rain, 
and the water immediately passes off in situations where it once remained 
in very rainy seasons for weeks together. Secondly, that since the 
streets of Philadelphia have been paved in every part, and thoroughly 
washed once a week, Yellow Fever is not known; while in New-Orleans, 
where the streets are in a very different condition, the disease yet prevails 
to a great extent; and finally, that heat and moisture are the essential 
causes of Yellow Fever. 

But notwithstanding much has been done in improving the health of 
the city, much yet remains to be done; and it is a happy circumstance 
that the spirit of improvement in this respect is now active. Many filthy 
streets have been paved and drained. The principal cause of some of 
our streets being as wet, and thereby greatly prejudicial to the health of 
the city, is the want of main drains, by which deficiency the water from 
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the lots drain into the streets. This evil is fast being remedied, and 
when it is entirely so, it will not be disputed that the health of Charleston 
will be much improved. In addition to this cause of disease, the numer- 
ous cellars enter as a fruitful source of disease, for during the rainy 
seasons, nearly every cellar contains more or less water. 





A REMINISCENCE. 





"T'was years ago;—but often of that day 
Doth memory vividly give back the light; 
And still I feel upon my cheek and brow 
That breeze soft stirring like an infant’s breath. 
I see the sun upon those glancing spires 
E’en now,—and on the green full bosomed hills, 
And on the waves, that, bounding, caught the beam, 
And broke away in golden sparkles flashing;— 
A mirror for the Heavens to look in, but 
Too bright, too glittering far, for human eye. 





Still the great city’s distant hum I hear, 
Made soft, as gradual it floated on, 
*Till peace was in its sound:—so distance oft 
Can mellow what doth seem most harsh when near. 


O, hopeful was the spirit that possessed 
My bosom then. ‘The buoyancy, the light 
Elastic joyousness of youth was such, 
That nature’s simplest charms would often take 
My heart as by surprise, and like a bird 
*»Mid sweet boughs fluttering, it would tremble oft 
E’en with its own delight. Fair dreams were mine, 
And o’er the cold realities of life, 
Imagination and creative Hope 
Romantic, cast a roseate colouring. 


My lips not yet had touched the o’erflowing brim 
Of sorrow’s cup. My thoughts scarce questioned then 
The future;—and its dark revealings wore 
A fountain closed. The seal was broken soon! 
To her, the loved companion of my walk, 
Warm.-hearted, but of calmer spirit she,— 
; In girlish ecstacy I cried—*Oh would 
That I might burst earth’s ties, and spring away, 
Like the free air, that bloweth where it list;— 
A chainless spirit I would be, and soar 
Like yonder cloud, that skims with silvery wing, 
Along the deep blue sky. Like dews, that couch 
° The summer night, on rose-leaves, 1 would be 
Up.-lifted and etherialized at last! * 
Or I would be a flower:—look, Emma, such 
' As yonder golden-haired Acacia there;— 
| 4 Proudly she breathes her rich heart’s fragrance,—crowned 
: With gems, and nodding to the morning sun.” 





Then would she raise her quiet eyes to mine, 
And I in them might read a meek surprise, 


A Reminiscence. 








As she had asked—*Dost thou forget how soon 
The gentle winged zephyr may become 

The whirlwind ruinous? And knowest thou not 
The flower with dew drops glittering, droops ere long 
And pines for lack of their sweet company?” 


Long years have passed away; and late I stood 
Again upon that spot;—and what a change! 
Not in the scene,—for still the silver Charles 
Rolled smoothly onward,—not a cloud to hide 
His radiant beauty from the sun; and flowers 
Like living gems were glowing at my feet: 
But where was she,—the playmate of my youth, 
In whose dear looks were gentleness and love; 
Who clasped my hand and spoke in heart-heard tones? 
Where now the ceaseless freedom of my mind, 
The blest unconsciousness of coming ill? 
The veil is rent. Care’s heavy chastening hand 
At last hath weighed the elastic spirit down. 
Clear-eyed Reality hath scattered wide 
The prismed hues of Fancy, and outspread 
A milder, soberer light,—wherein I read 
Lessons that teach a purpose exquisite 
In wisdom as in goodness;—not for me 
Alone, but for the family of man. 


What though the unstable promises of youth 
Have been defeated? I am taught at least 
Humility,—and with a calmer eye 
To look upon the landscape and on life! 





My chosen friend the rank grass long hath waved 
Above the simple stone that bears her name; 
But oft our early love, like moonlight, gleams 
Thro’ memory’s mystic windings, and I there 
Behold her, purer than the morning breeze 
Ere first the sun-ray warms it,—beautiful 
As twilight lingering on the summer day, 
And now, like twilight, passed away,—not lost, 
But mingling fitly with her native Heaven. 


My heart hath done with raptures. Sorrow, now, 
Wears not a frowning aspect, whence I shrink 
In fear; but comes with gentle pace, unto 
A waiting spirit, that can little else 
Anticipate on earch, yet keepeth still 
An eye ot hope on something far beyond. 


A.M. W. 





TOM’S ASSOCIATES—AN EPIGRAM. 


Tom’s choice in fellowship and friends,x— 
Behold his levees silent throngs; 
Bad measures, meant for viler ends, 
oul thoughts and meditated wrongs: 
All passions low, all base desires, 
And prejudices, monster-grown, 
Crowd to the salén of his sires, 
Yet Tom is, in his house, alone! 
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AUTO.BIOGRAPHY OF AMELIA SOPHIA SMINK. 


‘You must be told on’t, and you shall; the office 
Becomes a woman best; Pll tak’t upon me.” Brn Jonson. 


In this enlightend age, when woman, (thanks to Mistress Wolstene- 
rorfis and others) no longer holds a subordinate station in society; when 
no man dares openly say of his wife as Dryden did of Stedla, 

‘She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house, 

My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my any thing,” 
it will not be deemed indelicate, nor, as very recent publications in our 
country testify, will it appear singular that a literary female should offer 
her biography to the world. 

Modesty is undoubtedly, an excellent quality; and it sits well upona _ 
woman, as Coleridge hath it } 


“To put a strange face on her own perfections;” 


but in these days of utilitarianism it becomes incumbent on every one 
to throw out the light of her mind, be it greater or less, to mingle with, 
and magnify the irradiating blaze of female intellect which is every day 
increasing in its purifying and invigorating influence over our country. 


‘‘Torches,” says Crabbe, ‘tare made to burn,” 
“Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse.” 


And I should feel myself unworthy to take a stand beside the heroines of 
the “L——’s W h,” or to contemporate (pardon the Americanism, ) 
with its fair Editress, did I shrink from the task now before me. But let 
me proceed, for,— 





“In delay, 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day.” Byron. 


My father was a wealthy grocer in the city of — . Ihave often 
regretted that I was not born in a more lowly condition, that thus I might 
have had a freer field for the enlargement and exhibition of my native 
genius. Had I but been born a stable girl, like Joan La Pucelle, or a 
wild Indian like Pocahontas; had I but been found “under a tree like a 
dropped acorn,” I should have felt myself marked out by destiny for a 
heroine, and would so have improved the field of action before me, that 





“History might with full mouth have spoken freely of my acts:” BosweE.u. 


but “eabined, cribbed, confined” as I was by the merest common places 
of life, it has been a difficult task for me to put forth the energies of my 
mind, and attain that rank which I flatter myself I now hold among the 
remarkable women of my country. 

It has been a matter of speculation how far back the memory can go. 
I heard a celebrated female who recently travelled in our country, de- 
clare that she could remember rolling herself over her mother’s door step, 
into the yard, while yet too small to walk alone. My earliest recollec- 
tions are of impaling flies, scratching furniture with a pin and pulling the 
cat’s tail to hear her mew; which, no doubt, were indications of ‘an incipi- 
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ent taste for Natural History, painting or writing, and music. But it is 
seldom that parents are successful in following out with their offspring 
the natural bent. Were the science of Phrenology more fully developed 
and discriminated, the evil would be remedied, and fewer great minds lost 
to the world through ignorance in their early direction. Mine, however, 
seemed destined to struggle through all obstacles; not,* perhaps, to its 
highest powers of attainment, but, if I may be permitted to say so, soaring 
far above mediocrity. 

I cannot complain that in my childhood I was altogether unappreciated. 
My father often said of me that I was born with an unusual refinement 
of taste. [| was a natural epicure; for I liked olives the first time they 
were put into my mouth, and was so degenerate a Yankee, as to be 
fonder of fine bottled porter than of his very best sugar-baker’s molasses. 
I had, moreover, a particular fancy for the oyster of the turkey and the 
Pope’s eye of the mutton, which were invariably appropriated to me. 
My conversation, even as early as the age of seven, had a strong tincture of 
attic salt, which, once hearing my father remark, I aptly proposed, for the 
future, to save the cook the trouble of seasoning his soup: this joke was 
long preserved and repeated by mamma with infinite gusto; as was 
also another repartee of mine on oceasion of accompanying her to a 
confectioner’s shop, the mistress of which, being taken, as most strangers 
were, with my brilliant eyes, (enlarged. at the moment by the contempla- 
tion of her tempting commodities,) offered me a eake, saying as she ex- 
tended the gift, “Little beauty will you have this “ere?” “I will have the 
cake,” said I, grasping it, “but I dont wish for your ear.” Ha, ha, ha! 
Excuse me, reader: I always indulge myself with a laugh at the recol- 
lection of this fine bon mot. 

The conversation at my father’s table was always hushed when I be- 
gan to speak, and my parents would leave the most interesting discussion 
to listen to my engaging prattle. 

There is one more instance of the early sportiveness of my disposi- 
tion, which it may be as well to record, especially as I afterwards became 
habitually serious, and even, as I advanced in life, acquired a pensive and 
sentimental cast of thought. 

I was in my twelfth year when a death occurred in our family. My 
mother’s aunt had long resided with us, and had been greatly caressed 
on account of the fortune we expected to inherit from her: but she was a 
most disagreeable oid person, and cordially disliked by all the family, 
myself in particular, who could never abide the severity with which she 
often animadverted upon my peculiarities. The day of her death was 
one of inward rejoicing to the whole house; though the outward garb of 
sorrow was put on, with studious regard to propriety, and every counte- 
nance trained to a decent solemnity. 

The funeral was quite a pompous affair. Clothed in black, I was made 
to sit beside my mother in the room where the chief mourners assem- 
bled, nor did I rebel against the restraint; but remained quietly and com- 
placently anticipating a little dramatic incident which I had prepared, 
and which I knew would produce such an excitement as I particularly 
delighted in, at the same time conveying a practical satire upon the 
affected grief of my mother. 
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Accordingly, as as soon as the room had become pretty well filled, one 
sympathizing friend after another dropping in, and sinking silently and 
solemnly into her chair, a little servant girl, who was in my confidence, 
and whom I had stationed just without the door, permitted to escape from 
the folds of her apron, where she had carefully concealed her, the favorite 
Tabby cat of our departed relative! Robed in deepest mourning, with 
crape pinners at her ears, and a long train of bombazine flowing out 
behind, in walked Puss as demurely and sanctimoniously as any who had 


preceded her. Had I been a little older, I should have remembered 
Pope’s celebrated lines, 


‘Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by.” 


A general stir was made at Tabby’s entrée; some smiled; others looked 
sc andalized:: my mother sought refuge from the refle cted ridicule, in the 
folds of her pocket handkerchief; whilst I sat, biting my lips, and trying 
vainly to conceal the. delight that was dancing in my eyes. 

Mamma afterwards remarked, that,although it might be a pride, it 
was also very troublesome to be the mother of a genius. 

I had an early taste for the fine arts; and had circumstances combined 
favorably to their full development, there is no doubt I should have pro- 
duced an indelible impression upon posterity. 

I was sent to day schools and boarding schools, and I had several 
governesses at home, buf I made little progress with either. 


‘‘Education forms the common mind;” Cowtey. 


but mine was of a higher order, and formed itself. I spurned the tram- 
mels of pedagogic disc ipline. 

Drawing masters were procured for me, but I could never be persua- 
ded to copy from the studies they placed before me; my genius aimed 
at something more striking and peculiar, 1. painted a full length por- 
trait of my Tittle sister, in watcr colors: the coloring, by the way, was 
thought to be superior to the drawing. The distance between the upper 
lip and the nose was greater than in the original, but as I had taken, with 
a pair of dividers, the exact length from the « chin to the top of the head, it 
was not difficult to compress the nose and forehead within the remaining 
space. ‘The shade of the hair was perfect! 

I was aware that position is a point on which artists with difficulty 
determine: I studied the subject deeply, and placed my sister on a bank 
of roses, picking goose-berries. A gentleman once remarked to Papa, 
that she seemed to be sliding off; which was the strongest testimony he 
could have offered to the life of the picture. Her red morocco shoes, 
and her pantalettes, with three rows of trimming round the bottom, were 
so accurately done, that my mother said she was tempted to pull them off 
the painted child, and put them on the living one. Papa had this por- 
trait gorgeously framed, and hung over the mantel piece, between two 
high vases of artificial flowers, so that the little creature looked, as I ob- 
served to mamma,—and she often repeated it to her visiters,—like 
Thomson’s Seasons, 


“Veiled in a shower of shadowing roses.” 
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With regard to music, I was rarely successful in what is called “catch- 
ing tunes,” but | was “warbling my native wood-notes wild,” as Scott 
says, “from morn till dewy eve;” and so genuinely original were these 
out-bursts, that no person was ever able to trace in them the remotest re- 
semblance to other music. Afrer receiving a few lessons in thorough 
bass, I composed an air adapted to a portion of that sublime poem, Pol- 
lok’s “Course of Time.” I sent it to the North-American, but the Edi- 
tor was so unfortunate as to loose the manuscript. I intend, however, to 
set the entire poem to music, and in publishing it, shall certainly now 
consider the “Journal” as having the first claim, requesting however for 
the Handel and Hayden Society the privilege of performing it as an ora- 
torio at some future time. 

All my music masters,—and I have had a variety—complimented me 
on my “strong finger for the instrument,” and an “uncommon power of 
“throwing out the voice.” My father was very proud of my perform- 
ances on the piano.—By the way it is from him that I inherit my musical 
talents. Whenever company came, he invariably called on me to enter- 
tain them, or, as the sweet bard hath it, 


‘‘Whisper music to their weery spirits.” 


“Mrs. S—— or Capt. P »’ he would say, “have you ever heard 
Amelia play?” And then, with the passionate haste of an amateur, 
‘Open the instrument, my love, and give us a waltz.” After this a song 
would be called for; and then I must sing his favourite,—and the one 
mamma was so fond of—and after that the lady and gentleman must be 
requested to choose something for themselves. Capt. P was very 
fastidious in his taste, there was one song he seemed greatly to admire; 
and when requested to choose for me, he always asked for 








“Cease, oh cease those notes to sing,” 


but I could never find a copy of it. He once asked me if I could not 
imitate those 


*‘Heavenly composers, who with bow symphonious, 
Draw out at once music’s whole soul harmonious.” 


I was not inclined however to attempt the violin. 

At dancing school I was unsuccessful; that accomplishment not bein 
sufficiently intellectual for me. Indeed, nothing but reading a novel in 
which it is called the “poetry of motion” would have induced me to take 
lessons. My teacher complained that I did not dance in time; but I as- 
sured him it was entirely owing to his fiddle, which always put me out. 
At this he pretended to laugh, but was evidently piqued, and declined in- 
structing me any longer. 

I now entered upon my literary career. At the early age of seventeen 
I wrote my first novel,—‘Celestina, or the Mighty Bustle; a Story of the 
Backwoods;” upon which, I am sorry to say, a young dandy of my ac- 
quaintance had the weakness to utter some very foolish and impertinent 
puns. Previously to this, however, I had produced a tragedy which I 
was too modest to offer for publication, but which was performed at our 
house by a party of my young friends whose parents and immediate con- 
nexions were invited to witness the representation. I myself sustamed 
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the principal character, a Duke’s daughter, who after various scenes of 
excitement, winds up with the murder of her father! Papa was greatly 
affected at this termination, which I performed with startling energy.— 
Having scattered my companions in various attitudes of death about the 
stage, | then came forward with these two, the concluding lines: 


‘Our tragedy is done—we ask your grace: 
Long may it flourish with the popuLace!” 


Instead, however, of that deep and solemn impression which I intended 
to make upon my audience, I was surprised by a general titter, and then a 
burst of ill-suppressed laughter, which obliged several to run into the next 
room, whence peal upon peal and shout upon shout saluted my astonished 
ear. I recovered myself, however, immediately. It was evident that 
my genius had inadvertently run into comedy, and I triumphed in the 
recollection that critics have universally allowed a talent for genuine co- 
medy to be greatly superior to the composition of tragedy— infinitely 
rarer and more difficult. In this instance | had, like Shakspeare, united 
the two; and I soon afterwards accomplished a portrait of myself stand- 
ing in an attitude of hesitation between Melpomene and Thalia—an idea 
which I believe to be altogether original! 

But these were mere youthful effusions: as 1 grew older, I ventured, 
though at first with timid steps, to approach the waters of Helicon. At 
twenty, I published a volume of sonnets and pastorals, and two years 
afterwards an epic. ‘My sonnets exactly measured fourteen lines; I 
failed not to represent a shepherdess i in all my pastorals, nor in my epic 
to lead my hero through various perils up to glory, which | take it is all 


that the most fastidious critic could require. I seemed at this time like 
Goldsmith— 


“Born for nothing but to write.” 


Blank verse I never attempted, always considering it as the refuge ofsa 
weak mind to avoid the trammels of rhyme. My favourite authors were 
and still are Wordsworth, Byron and Moore, whose schools I have par- 
ticularly studied. 

I herewith subjoin three short specimens of my humble power. Should 
these effusions seem to be tinctured in the least with the spirit of my 
great masters, 1 am content! Yet to avoid the charge of plagiarism, I 


would remind the reader how unavoidable it is that “great minds” should 
“think alike.” 


TO MYSELF. 


‘*‘Amelia, on that old gray stone, 

Why sitt’st thou half the summer’s day? 
Amelia, wherefore sit alone, 

When little lambs together play? 


Where is that instrument on which 
Thou know’st to wile away the time? 
Why sittest thou beside that ditch 
To meditate the thankless rhyme? 


Amelia leave awhile thy books; 
Forsake the page that Sappho knew; 
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Sit there no more with pensive looks; 
Amelia! come to dinner, do.” 


Amelia hath a soul that waketh; 
A spirit exquisitely free: 
Thus to herself she answer maketh— 
My minp is food enough for me! 
A. 8.8. 


The next poem refers to an incident in my life which will be after- 
wards more fully explained. 


THE FATAL STRANGER. 


He came in beauty!—Like a cloud 
That rolls along the evening sky; 

He wrapt my spirit in a shroud— 
And left me to my destiny! 


He came:—but soon he pass’d away. 
Was he of mortal birth? 

Lives he,—or hath he turn’d to clay, 
Child of our mother earth. 


Stranger! tho’ ne’er dgain these eyes 
On that tall form may rest, 
Pll laugh at Fate; and as she flies, 
Tell her I have been blest! 
A.S.S. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


TO AMELIA ON HER NATAL DAY- SUPPOSED TO BE ADDRESSED TO HER BY A LOVER. 


The morning is blushing; it beams in the sky; 
The hour of our meeting—'tis nigh—*tis nigh. 
Let Cupid sport fondly around us. 
*Tis thy birth-day, Amelia!—and oh, there is not 
In the vaie of Avoca a lovelier spot 
‘Than this where affection hath bound us. 


No danger is here, love, 
Then, lady,come near, love; 
Let us snatch the delights that joy flings us; 
What bliss could be sweeter, 
What moments fly fleeter, 
Than those that thy natal day brings us! 


Let the poetess fair 
Wear a wreath in her hair; 
Twine the wild rose, the pink and camelia. 
The evening’s soft star 
Shines in splendour afar. 
Nought on earth is so sweet as Amelia! 


A. 8.5. 


It now becomes necessary for me to enter upon circumstances of a 
delicate and painful nature. With Pope, I must exclaim, 


“Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones,” 
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of which even the faintest recollection serves to harrow up my tenderest 
sensibilities. 


But to my task;—-for through it I will go, 
Though I should wallow o’er huge Alps of snow! Smink. 


I loved! and love taught me, alas too bitterly, the truth of Milton’s sub- 
lime effusion, 


‘The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


One day—it was in the spring: sweet spring! that mantles all the earth 
with verdure:—I had walked out into the mall to inhale the air, which, 
as Gray says, did 


‘‘Nimbly and sweetly recommend itself unto my gentle senses.” 


when I perceived at a short distance from me, leaning against a tree, a 
tall stranger who seemed particularly interested in my appearance. At 
first he only followed me with his eyes—but as I happened too look back, 
he immediately began to pursue the same path I had taken. . I had oc. 
casion to stop at Miss Blonde’s, the milliner: scarcely had I taken a seat, 
when he also entered, and asked for gloves. He continued to look at 
me repeatedly, and I felt my eyes fall beneath the dark glance of his. 
His black hair lay in masses about his forehead and cheeks, and he wore 
an old great coat which was evidently intended to disguise a figure of 
majestic and graceful proportions. 

‘‘He had a rustic woodland air, 

And he was wildly clad.” Blair. 


But I could see “nature’s nobility” beneath this humble exterior. His 
marked attention fluttered and agitated me exceedingly. At length he 
approached and spoke. 1 was ready to faint. He asked me what o’- 
clock it was. Itook out my watch, and as I did so, he extended his 
hand. | 

“Permit me to look,” said he. 

I immediately relinquished the watch, and while he stood beside me in 
silence, I was trembling and thinking what I could say to break the awk. 
wardness of the pause. At length [ asked him if the watch was right. 

“I will compare it with the town clock,” said he, 

He stepped out, and I never saw him again! Either some misfortune 
befel him, or he designedly kept the trinket as a memorial of her to 
whose possession he dared not aspire. As I said before, I never saw him 
again, and this is the brief but sad story of my love. 

Moore says, 


‘Beauty is but a vain, a doubtful good,” 


yet I consider it a part of the duty I have undertaken, to acquaint my 
readers with my external appearance. In person I have always inclined 
considerably to spareness. Indeed my figure is thin almost to fragility: 
The true proportions, I take it, for an authoress, as well as _perfectl 
conformable to the rules of beauty: the true in.bone-point of the French! 
My complexion is somewhat pale, as poetess beseemeth. When I dress 
my hair, it is a-la-Sapho—but more frequently 
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‘‘My sunny locks 
Hang on my temples like a golden fleece.” Jason. 


An old bachelor once wrote in my album, 


‘“Why does azure deck the sky, 
But to be like thine eyes of blue;” 


and the same gentleman compared my nose to “a couch for Cupid to sit 
upon.” I have never been vain, however of the gifts of nature, wheth- 
er mental or personal. Such as I am I give myself to the world, glad if 
the little I have done shall live after me, and not, as Spencer hath it, “be 
interred with my bones.” 

I had forgotten ‘to say that there was a time when I thought very seri- 
ously of editing a Magazine; but that department of female influence 
has been amply supplied. Moreover, raised as } am above pecuniary 
motives, I fee] it incumbent upon me rather to lend a helping hand to my 
sisters and brothers in literature by large contributions to their pages, 
than by entering the lists of competition produce any necessity of their 
retiring into obscurity. This I conceive to be the course of magnanim- 
ity. 

” Rushes I cannot more appropriately conclude this article than by the 
following epitaph which I have recently composed to be engraved upon 
my monument at Mount Auburn, in the vicinity of my native city. 

Pause, stranger! pause; but do not drop a tear. 
The mind survives, although the body ’s here. 


The mind survives in many a page of ink, 
And in her country’s annals lives Ametia Sminx! 





WOMAN. 


One of the first views of a man, seeking the regards of a woman, is, 
generally speaking, to make her satisfied with herself. This done, she 
will in no great time, become satisfied with him. The flattery employed 
for this object, however, must be of the most delicate and indirect des- 
cription; for the flattery which is obvious is a slur upon her understand- 
ing, and, if she has sense enough to hold it such, she has spirit enough 
to resent it. If she have not, her regards are not worth seeking, and 
her virtue will prove as worthless as her delicacy. Women, though fond 
of the flattery, do not often trust the flatterer. They will take the deli- 
cacy, and perhaps, relish it, but they not uncommonly despise the stupid 
waiter who serves it up. 





The “fall,” as a term applied to Autumn, is an expression peculiar to 
America, and is considered highly poetical; but is it not directly the re- 
sult of the employment of the “Spring,” as an expressive description of 
the opposite season? One would, naturally enough, seem to be employed 
as the foil of the other. 
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The Forgers. 





THE FORGERS.—A DRAMATIC POEM. 
BY JOHN B. WHITE, ESQ. 
(Continued from Number 5, page 443.) 





ACT V.—SCENE I. 


An apartment in the house of Rincerorp. RivcEerorp and C mLESTINA. 





Cel. Proceed, I pray proceed! 

Ridg. Mordaunt had just 
“ome fierce encounter had with those within, 
When rushing from the house, whom should he meet, 
Aye, even at the threshold of the door 
Of Fenton,—glowing with revenge; whom meet 
I say, but Wardlaw?—Self-devoted man!— 
Suspense a momentary silence breathed, 

While fury gleamed portentous from each eye. 
Mordaunt at length was moving off, when strange, 
With sudden leap, th’ infuriated Wardlaw sprang 
On his retreating foe, and in his throat 

Struck fast his fangs. 


Ce ee 


Cal. Spake Mordaunt naught? 
Ridg. He strove 
: With fierce convulsive throes to cast him off. 


I tried myself to extricate his grasp 
In vain. Exhausted soon, faint Mordaunt grew— 
And Wardlaw, doubling all his efforts, seemed 
With fiend-like rage, full bent to strangle him; 
When Mordaunt, quick,—extremity for life,— 
Forth from his belt a pistol luckless drew— 
Which by sheer accident he’d there concealed,— 
And lodged the contents in poor Wardlaw’s breast! 
Cel. Who had supposed it could have come to this! 
Ridg. Never did man strive longer to avoid 
The fatal act. ’I'was dark. Murder the cry 
Now loudly raised by me, drew forth the mob. 
Wardlaw fled. Dagger drawn, Mordaunt close pressed, 
And at the door, home plunged it in his back! 
Cel. So hapless Wardlaw then, is slain! 
Ridg. Too true, 
Though merited his fate: nor can I say 
It grieves me much.—But Jet me forth proceed. 
Mordaunt, a fury, bent on death, rushed on 
With reeking dagger in his hand.—His cry 
: Was often heard “I did the deed!” and seemed 
To triumph in the bloody act! 
Cal. Mad fool! 
Who save himself had thus proclaimed his guilt? 
Ridg. He’s safe however from the grasp of law, 
It henceforth prudently he keeps his peace. 
A word from me explains the fatal fray, 
Placing him clearly on the vantage ground. 
| 3 Cel. Best see him promptly and advise the course 
La He should in law pursue. 
| a Ridg. That leave to me. 
: Mordaunt made no attempt to fly. The crowd 
Rushed in. The most appalling scene ensued. 
Over the body, pale, his sister bent, 
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While Laura near her stood in mute dismay. 
Apart mused Fenton, self-collected, calm. 

Cel. Just like the man! Heartless and cold as stone! 

Ridg. His mother,—but I will not speak of her!— 
My heart sunk in me at the mournful sight.— 
In the remotest corner of the room 
Stood Mordaunt’s father, statue-like and dumb! 
He breathed not, spake not, while a vacant stare 
Glared frightfully trem his distended eyes. 
He seemed unconscious of the passing scene, 
Plunged whoHy in unutterable grief. 

Cel. But Mordaunt— 

Ridg. Was to prison hurried off. 

Cel. Had I foreseen this night, such scarce had been. 
Bad deeds like thistles, bear befitting fruit: 
And ever as it should be,— il) for ill. 

[Noise without.} 


Ridg. What noise! It seems like hasty feet this way! 
Where hide! Where fly! 


Cel. And wherefore would you fly? 
Ridg. Perhaps pursued— 
Cel. Pursned!—Pursued by whom? 


You’re pale as death. Collect your thoughts. 
The cloak of smiles, the drapery of knaves 
Put on, which honesty may surely wear 
When need. 

[Noise without.} 


Ridg. While thus you prattle 1am lost! ([Ezit. 
Cel. Then fly—I’ll plant me in the breach and front 
The storm. Come then what may, I stand prepared. 


[Enter Officer of Justice with attendants.]} 


Officer. Pardon, pray madam, this abrupt intrusion! 
Your brother—Is he here? 
Cal. Your right to know? 
Officer. No time for parley, madam—Haste,—proceed. 
. [To attendants. 
Make close pursuit and bring him forth. We know 
He’s here. He must be found. [Exeunt attendants. 
Cal. What dark misdeed, 
That thus he should be hunted like a thief? 
He had no hand in this fell act I vow! 
Officer. It ill becomes us to pretend he had: 
Yet, an eye-witness to this sad affray 
Attests, that Mordaunt had no sooner fired, 
Than Ridgeford struck, with his own hand, the blow 
By which unhappy Wardlaw met his fate! 
Cel. Tis false I do pronounce—I know ‘*tis false! 
May blisters fester such deceitful lips! 
My brother shall confront and put to shame 
So vile a wretch! 


Officer. If innocent, [ trust 
He may! 
Cel. If innocent! You doubt it then! 


Officer. ‘They’ve apprehended him! We must begone! [Ezit. 
Cel. Who could have dreamt, in soundest sleep, of this!— 
Detection! ah! ’tis there the foiler lurks 
That oft defeats the boldest schemes of hate!— 
Entrapped? Entrapped! Escape through wit or chance! 
Fool! fool!—But since he is involved, by ——!! 
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He shall not fall alone! If the storm bursts, 
Why, burst it shall on other heads than ours! 


[Enter Ridgeford in custody of Officer.] 


Ridg. Since innocence and guilt thus share alike, 
As well be guilty. if it suits one’s ends! 
Cel. Fear not, good brother, your’s the manly part— 
Go, Heaven protects the innocent and brave. 
Ridg. Farewell! I pray you join me soon! 
Cel. I will. 
[Exeunt Officer and Ridgeford. 


It grieves me sore—yet since it comes to this, 

Why let it fall!—I would not have undone 

The work; although it better might have been. 

More easy ’tis by far to set the wheels 

Of mischief on, than regulate their speed. 

The cup that I have taken to my lip 

Is gall, though still I'll drain it to the dregs! [Going. 





[Enter Freeman in haste.] 


Free. A moment lady, one brief word in haste. 

Cal. What would you? Speak! 

Free. It interests you much. 
Report has reached you of this sad out-break? 
You’ve had no doubt particulars. 

Cal. I have. 

Free. This moment come I from the prison, where 
Poor Mordaunt lies. Counting on you his friend, 
He bade me haste to crave your presence there, 
With presence of your brother. 

Cel. Strange to tell, 
They will be inmates there together soon. 

They strive to link my brother with the crime, 
And even now have hurried him to prison. 

Free. He seems a wretch undone. All that he speaks 
Is wild and incoherent. Now he calls 
For wine, and then in suppliant tone, entreats 
For brandy, to assuage his raging thirst. 

Deep draughts of water slake him not. His lips 
Are parched by raging fire within, which seems 
In lurid shapes to flit across his mind. 

So strangely does his fancy conjure forms, 

He sometimes gambols with the vacant air, 

But grasping nought, convulsively he breaks 

In laughter forth of horrid note. 

Cal. Most strange! 

Free. Sometimes he plucks one by the sleeve, to seize 
Rich jewels one might count of costly worth— 
And now behold him crouch upon the floor, 

And like an infant, sport with empty straws. 

Cel. This must be madness of no common type. 

Free. He seemed at one time in abstraction lost, 
Then starting suddenly, he cried aloud 
I’m innocent! and implicated straight 
His friend 


t 
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Cel. My brother say you? 

Free. Even so. 
Cel. He then appears to know you? 

Free. Yes, full well. 


He called me by my name, and spoke me kind. 
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He drew me near him, then entreated me 
If spark of pity ever warmed my breast, 
To send him poison by some secret hand. 
Cel. Art sure! 
Free. He said, some chymic distillation 
That would afford him rest: he added sleep, 
) The sleep of death! 
Cel. And would he, think you, drink? 


Free. Too sure I fear he would! 
Cel. You are his friend? 


Free. Iam—at least a friendly part intend. 
Cel. Then would you not convey it him?—say, speak! 
Free. You wrong me greatly to suspect me thus! 
Cel. Hold you’tis crime at such atime as this? 
Free. I'd shudder did my mind conceive the thought. 
Cal. You will perhaps a potion bear my brother? 
[FREEMAN starts. 
He’d hail you as some angel, come to draw 
T His bolts and prison bars. 
Free. Terrific thought! 
Cel. Your pigmy monster on a fig; hideous 
Yet too contemptibly minute for note. 
A youth of firmness as I count you are, 
You will not falter at a point like this. 
Free. You do me wrong, nor do I blush to own 
Misgivings here—fears that hereafter— 
Cel. Cease. 
ft I would not hear you descant on such themes, 
: Fit coward souls congenial with your own. 
Go make confession to some hoary priest, 
Go pay for absolution at his hands, 
And come forth then, mayhap fair youth, as snow. 
I find you boast not e’en a woman’s nerve. 
Free, Lady, Icry you mercy. 
Cel. Childish dreams! 
The mad creation of some sickly brain! 
Sooner I’d bear the burthens of a beast, 
And drudge the live-long day for scanty food, 
Than move at large, base slave of such conceits. 
Future awards await no crimes done here, 
And cowards only tremble at hereafter. 
*Tis but to die, trust me, and there’s an end 
Of us and our concerns; at least our cares— 
Such my philosophy. 
Free. Not mine! Not mine! 
Cel. Still you may not decline the humble task, 
To bear in secret to my brother, such 
As I’d commit unto your honest charge— 
It shall not go without reward— 
Free. Reward! 
Change peaceful conscience for a world’s base pelf! 
The hope of heaven for certainty of woe! 
I cannot, will not, part or lot in this! 


a Cal. Scruples like these become not e’en a girl. 
‘ I will see Mordaunt—To the prison then, [Ezeunt. 
SCENE II. 


An apartment in the house of Fenton. The body of Warpiaw lies on a bier 
covered with a pall. Two lamps burning, one at the head, the other at the foot 








. 
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of the corpse. Harrier in deep meditation, seated by the side of the bier. She 
remains for some time, then slowly rises, and leans affectionately over the body. 


Har. 'Thou sainted spirit of departed goodness! 
ifit be given to revisit earth, 
And to take part in what concerns us here, 
O do tliou hover over and sustain 
Thy fainting sister!— 
Brother beloved! art thou forever gone! 
Is then the tink that joined our hearts, dissolved 
And severed quite! Ah yes! we part, we part 
To meet no more this side the grave! ’Tis done! 


Enter Fenton. 


Fen. Sweet child! sure full indulgence you have had— 
"Tis time to rouse from lethargy like this 
To soar upon the wings of pious hope. 

The live-long night here have you sat and mourned 
This dear yet senseless clay:—Just tribute paid 
The dead—-but duties are there which you owe 
The living.—Rise—perform them as becomes 

The Christian! 

Har. Morning dawns. Let me go wake 
Our loved Horatio—No. He wakes no more! 

Ah! never, never more, until the great, 
The Resurrection morn! 

Fen. But then! 

Har. Ah then! 
Transcendent and triumphant thought! Ah, then! 
My darling I shall clasp again, I trust, 

A pure immortal spirit, bright arrayed 
In robes ewtherial of celestial love, 
Forever dwelling with the just made pure! 


Enter Laura. 


Lau. Harriet, my sister dear! How fare you now? 

Har. I feel me much refreshed—quite brave! 

Lau. Come then, 
Retire with us. You must require repose. 

Har. Not yet, not yet!--They come to bear away 
The dear remains. 


[Enter four Mutes in mourning suit, who take their stations around the bier.} 


ITlook on them once more! 
[ She leans over the body, tenderly embracing it. 

The Christian’s sleep, at peace with all the world! 
Even at peace with him who shed his blood! 
Can ever I forget his dying words? 
For pardon sueing on his slayer’s head.— 
I freely pardon you, with all my soul! 
Yes Mordaunt, freely I do pardon grant 
For his dear sake who craved it at my lips! 

Lau. Ogrant that Heaven may pardon too! 

Fen. Amen! 

[A distant bell tolls. 

Har. Thou iron tongued herald,—I obey! 
So now, farewell, sweet brother!—One kiss more, 
And then we part forever and forever! 


[Bell tolls—Ezeunt all slowly. 
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SCENE II. 


The interior of a prison. Morvavunt starts suddenly from a ‘couch on which he ; 
reclined. | } 


Mor. The walls are wrapped in flames! All is on fire! 
Tear off my vestments! Save me, O save me! 
In lurid flakes the tempest rages on, ; 
As though the last dread day were e’en at hand 3 
And this great globe itself were summoned forth j 
To give its last account! What spectre shades, 
Evolving forms that revel in the flames 
Hooting and shouting as they sweep along! 
Avaunt, Avaunt! Right well I know that form. 
The squalled imp assailed my peace before, 
And now returns to blab my guilt again! 


[He crouches to the floor in great terror and covers himself with the bed clothes.) 


A ceaseless torrent on my aching head 

That chills the inmost fibres of my brain. 

An arctic iceburg lashed by torrid storms! 

Will genial warmth e’re thaw again these veins : 
Which now seem locked in everlasting frost! a 


[ He is seized with a violent shuddering, which after a while gradually subsides.) 


Thank Heaven, the chill has passed and I am free— 
Yes, once more free from this infernal charm— 
And yet, most strange, e’en while the spell was on 
He quaffed a bumper to me as | led 

My Laura to the altar —Soft she came, 

E’en as some angel from the realms of light, 

And hovered gently over me.—But look! 

What light phantastic troops rise from the floor? 
Each like Goliah, armed with spear and shield. 


[He stoops and seems engaged with minute objects on the floor.} 
(Enter CozLEsTINA.) 
Come hither hell-chick, perch upon my thumb. 
The nimble footed train!—all fled—all fled! 
Cal. The potion that I drank has nerved my arm. 


I needed such to fit me for the task | 
And bear me to the issue of mv work. 


sete 
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Mor. They allare mine. Not one escapes. Not one 
But meet to deck an eastern monarch’s bride. 
(Starts from the floor.) 


Ha Ceelestina! Dawns the morn at last? 
The banns you have forbid, they say.—O rare! 
Yes, passing strange, that you should interpose. 
Full well you know we never plighted vows— ; 
And if we had, ’twere wise we forfeit them. ‘ 
Where is your brother? 
Cel. Joins us here anon. 
Mor. We hold it vastly rude that he comes not 
To greet us on our wedding day. So ’tis: 
Friends oft forsake us when we need them most. 
Cel. How close allied are wit and madness oft— 
Right shrewdly said. 
Mor. Accept you one of these? 
Come, take one pray, and wear it for my sake; 
For sake of him who one day loved you well— 
And would have loved you to this hour.—But hist! 
Cel. That is a word well nigh disarms my hate 
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Luring:the ruffian purpose from my soul! _[aside. 
Mor. A death-bell tolls|\—Heard you the knell? Flash, flash! 
Cel. O frightful sight! 
Mor. Yet tremble not, although 

In sullied shroud, snatched from some timeless grave, 

Eternal wrath there high has reared a throne, 

Sitting in judgment on our guilty souls! 

This husky dryness! It consumes my life! 

The waves of boundless ocean cannot quench 

Such raging thirst! 


[ Becomes suffocated and strives to relieve himself by plucking, it might seem, quan- 
tities of hair out of his mouth.} 


No Leech’s skill is there, 
Nor potent charm, nor cunning art to pluck 
This all enduring torment from my throat! 
Out, out upon you!—O for a moment’s rest! 
Cal. My heart misgives. Doth guilt no steuter prop 
Afford her fainting votaries!—Y et hold! 
Why tremble thus when but a madman raves! 
Down then, base fear, down into hell thy den! [aside. 
Mor. Say to your brother—I will not betray, 
Although that squalled monster raves and tempts 
And mocks and grins, and shakes his grisly main! 
Why lags your brothe: thus?—What can he fear! 


(Enter Riveerorp from the interior of the cell.) 


O rapturous moment of reviving bliss! 

I joy to meet you, Wardlaw. Welcome thrice! 
Where is the fatal stab solate received? 

*Tis said you perished by a ruffian’s hand; 
Though praised ve Fate, ’tis as I find a dream! 


[ Shaking Ridgeford, the while es by the hand, then suddenly turns aside, 
lost in abstraction. | 


Cel. You come by times. I'd well nigh sank with fear. 
[Aside to Ridgeford. 
Ridg. Why Mordaunt, do you not recall your friend? 
Mor. My friend?—Say friend? When had I pray a friend? 
Go cleanse them off—you’ve stains upon your hands— 
I’ve seen enough of blood and crave no more. 
Cel. Who could have looked for this? He’s quite deranged. 
Ridg. As ever maniac was, 
Cal. I hold it strange! 
’Tis come upon him like a summer’s cloud. 
Ridg. ‘‘Mania a potu,” as physicians say— 
Now, lack of wine, as late, excess of it 
The cause.—The drunkard’s certaindoom. He comes. 
Mor. I will disclose the whole.—Go to, I say. 
A tale Icould unfold would chill the soul!— 
’T was Ridgeford planned the forgery of the check. 
He ’twas who placed the pistol in my hand. 
*T was he who plunged the dagger in his back!— 
Let him and Wardlaw settle that account. 
Cel. Now mark you that? 
Ridg. I weigh full well each word. 
Since so to us, the like he prates to others. 
Mor, The money honest Ridgeford holds in hand, 
Fair Sinclair, shall be yours. [ To Celestina. 
Cal. What can he mean? 
Mor. I leaveit you by will. 
Cal. Explain you that! 
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Ridg. In measure sooth with other mad conceits. 
This babble, sane or frantic will ne’er do. 
\ We must contrive to stay this nimble tongue, 
Else soon it brings us ill! 
Cel. Look here on this!— 
Such have I brought, lest chance there might be need. 
[Discovering to Ridgeford a phial concealed in her mantle.) 
Ridg. What is’t? 
Cel. Let him but taste,—you’re safe. 
Ridg. Indeed! 
Then give it me!—We seal those lips full soon. 
i Mor. (sings,) ‘Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
t “T ne’er could injure thee!” 
: Cel. So now, my task is done!—I do rejoice 
: I have so far moved on!—lI breathe once more! (aside. 
Mordaunt, we part! 
Mor. Nay, leave us not thus soon. 
Cael. Poor wretch, poor wretch! forever we do part! [ partly aside. 
Mor. 'Too soon boon friends to part.—Bright chanticleer 
Has not yet piped his matin note, but sits, 
Good honest dotard, midst his wily mates, 
f Nor counts the fleeting hours made but for slaves— 
: Come—one glass more before you leaveus. Fill. 
] Cal. Yes—lhave settled my accounts with thee— 
So now farewell!—farewell!—We meet no more, 
Though in that thought alone, is summed up all 


Lee 


¢ My wo! (aside, and exit. 
; Ridg, Here, see! (exhibiting to Mordaunt the phial.) 
Mor. Ha! Let me clutch thee!—Come, 


[Seizing the phial with avidity. |] 
Come to my lips, loved cordial of delight, 

: Come, cheer once more this sinking soul of mine! [drinks. 
: Not all the streams that gush from rock or mound, 
\ That flow from fountain or that glide through mead, 
i Can half refreshment give to my parched soul, 
As but one drop from the cercean cup! 
Come once again! [ Drinks. 

Ridg. Man’s refuge and sure stay. 
‘Drink deep or taste not,” sang th’ immortal bard. 

Mor. Wellsaid. Ahhowreviving! Fill again. [drinke. 
Q In sage Anacreontic verse respond, 
} ‘With glowing wreaths of roses crowned, 
i ‘‘We pass the cheerful goblet round.” 
? Ridg. I shared with you the last I had. 
i Mor. Thanks, thanks! 
i But one drop more—and then'l bide content. 
J Ridg. You'll quite contented bide with that you have. (aside. 
Mor. Fly not the bow!! 


if Ridg. I will return anon. 
Mor. When you return, remember—wine! 
i Ridg. Ay.—Wine! 


[Exit Rivcerorp, slowly, through the back of the cell. Morpaunt remains for 
4 some time ina state of abstraction, then eagerly applies the empty phial to his 
lips. } 


Mor. Not one drop flows! My soul for one drop more 
To quench this raging fire within my breast! 
Yet, why comes this! Anugly pain sits here, 
Far more voracious and more dread than hell! 
The furiesdo beset me! Wardlaw hold— | 
Reek not your vengeance on my guilty head— 
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Pluck me, O pluck me from the fatal pit!— 
And gentle Laura! She forsakes me too! 
In flames 1 perish!—None to save me!—Lost! 


[Falls senseless to the floor.} 
Enter Fenton and Mr. Morpaunt hastily. 


Mr. Mor. Most fatal moment, what do I behold! 
The wrath of Heaven, sure fallen on our house! 


[ Discovering the empty phial.] 


Rash boy, rash boy! what have you here not done? 
O how, how thus afflict a father’s heart! 

Fen. Thy father speaks. 

Mor. My father, said you not?— 
This horrid tingling in mine ear distracts— 
Did you not say my father?—Poor old man! 
Where ishe? Well I know he loved me dear. 

Fen. This wrings my soul! 

Mor. He’ll drown in tears, in tears 
When he knows all. Still, bid him come to me. 
I would not have him know the worst.—Nor she— 
Had I not once a doting mother? Say— 
A dying son would speak with them once more, 
And secret of dread import would impart. 

Mr. Mor. I’m here—your loving father, Leonard, here! 
Do you not know me? Speak! 

Mor! Who are you pray? 
Isay you cannot be my father. No, 
Ah no! Think you I’m cheated thus, (laughing wildly.) His heart 
Was glowing. Cold as stoneisthine. Iknew 
My father once.—To me he e’er was kind, 
Yes, just and liberal as the genial sun; 
But I have proved a most ungrateful child! 
I broke his heart they say; mine now is wrung. 

Mr. Mor. O speak not thus! Thy father pardons all 
But for one look of recognition now! 

Mor. Sad retrospect! 

Mr. Mor. Think no more of the past! 
Would I had died ’ere I had seen this day! 

Mor. Cursed be the day when first I saw the light! 
Cursed be the light that brings me to this hour! 

Fen. A soulresponsible, on time’s dread brink, 
Unconscious of the plunge too soon it makes! 

Mor. Most cruel stab was that! (writhing in agony.) 

Mr. Mor. My boy! Dear boy! 

[ Raising him tenderly in his arms,] 


Mor. How soft!—Here could I sink to sleep methinks; 
A wearied babe upon a mother’s breast! 
But off! (struggling convulsively,) I cannot stand another thrust 
Like this!—Another such, and all is over! 
What would you more than this poor mortal part! 
Ye will not drag both soul and body too, 
Down to the depths of everlasting night! 
O how they gnaw and tear, and wrench my heart! 
The fiends of hell beset on every side 
And pour down hot damnation on my head! 
Save me! Osave me! Help! (dies. 
Mor. The spirit’s fled! 


(Falling upon the body of his son.} 
(A pause.) 
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Fen. But whither fled—who shall presume to speak! 
Intemperance, thou monster crime! Parent 
Of every sin when bold and sturdy grown. 
Fiends laughed, while angels wept when thou wert born; 
For never since the fall hath deadlier curse 
Beset the race of guilty man! 


[A piercing shriek from without—Mrs. Morpaunt, Harriet and Lavra, rush in. 
Mrs. Morpavunt casts herself upon the bodies of her husband and son. FENTON 
supports Harriet and Lavra.] 


THE POEM CLOSES, 





NIGHTMARE. 


This word is derived from Mara, which in the Runic Theology was a 
spectre of the night, that scared men in their sleep and deprived them of 
speech and motion. 





BOO!—TO A GOOSE. 


Boh was one of the most fierce and formidable of the Gothic generals, 
and the son of Odin: the mention of whose name only, was sufficient to 
spread an immediate panic among his enemies. 





THE FALLING STARS. 


In the second volume of Holinshed’s Chronicles, page 400, in the reign of 
Henry III. Anne 28, we find the following sentence : 

“And in the night of the six and twentieth of Julie, starres were seene 
fall from the skie after a maruellous sort, not after the common manner, 
but thirtie or fortie at once, so fast one after another and glansing to and 
fro, that if there had fallen so manie verie starres indeed, there would have 
none be left in the firmament.” 





CHARACTER. 


The man of character will always have enemies among the crowd, in 
fair proportion to the number of his friends. Decision of purpose, habi- 
tual earnestness, and readiness in the formation of his opinions, are the 
chief constituents of that moral quality in the man which we call char- 
acter. These are positive features, that force themselves upon regard, 
and compel consideration; and they must provoke hostile or favourable 
sentiments among men, according to the application, either for good or 
evil, of their several influences. If their proprietor be a good man, the 
bad will hate him—if a bad man, the good. 
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LETTER FROM SAVANNAH. 


[We were about to give some account of a visit which we recently paid to 
Savannah, when the following letter was sent us for publication, which, embracing 
several topics of which we proposed to treat, renders our own notes in a good mea- 
sure useless. We merely suppress the name of the writer, who is apprehensive 
that some of the opinions he has expressed are too liberal for the general tone of 
thinking of the Society of Friends, of which, it seems, he is a member, and the pub- 


lication of which with his name, he fears might therefore expose him to censure.— 
Editor.) 


SAVANNAH, Ga., 5TH MO. 23D, 1837. 
Friend Samuel,— 

Havine completed the business which brought me to this place, I have 
leisure now to write to thee according to my promise, and shall proceed 
to give thee some account of the manners and customs of this people. 
At first, they suspected our being, what they call, a Quaker. I must 
needs be, they thought, an abolitionist; but the letters thou rememberest 
that I took with me, soon settled the question, and convinced them that I 
was a peaceable person and had come upon my own lawful business; and 
when I told them, which I did plainly, that I was not prejudiced either 
against them or their institutions, they became very civil to me, and have 
treated me from that time to this present with great kindness. _I sincerel 
wish, Samuel, that our whole people were better acquainted than they 
are with their brethren of the South, and with the real facts of the case of 
which they speak ignorantly, but yet with great confidence. 

Thou needest not be informed that I am no friend to profane amuse- 
ments, but neither am I an enemy to innocent relaxation, believing that it 
contributeth greatly to health and cheerfulness. It is the custom of this 
people,—I mean of such as are engaged in the concerns of merchandize 
and agriculture, yea, of those likewise who belong to the professions, ex- 
cept the preachers,—to devote the after part of every sixth day to some 
kind of amusement. I must describe to thee their game of coits, which 
is a very pleasant and healthful exercise. There are two societies or 
clubs who practise this game, the one composed of the older, and the 
other of the younger citizens, and it is esteemed an honor to belong to 
them, seeing that none are admitted into them save respectable persons, 
and such as stand well with every body. ‘The manner in which the can- 
didates are chosen, doth not, however, quite please me, it not being the 
true republican mode. A single negative vote is sufficient to prevent 
the choice of a candidate, and a failure to get elected into such goodly 
company, lesseneth the repute of a person among his friends and neigh- 
bors. Now doth there not seem to thee to be something unjust in this 
dealing? Might not a rival or an unfriendly person in this way exclude a 
very worthy man from the society? I am aware, and so art thou, that 
the majority doth sometimes tyrannize over the minority—that the few 
are occasionally the victims of the many, and that what the politicians 
call King Numbers, is at times a great despot, and ruleth with a rod of 
iron; but upon the whole, I am fain to believe that there is truth in the 
maxim which sayeth, “In the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” 
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He was a wise man who said it, yea the wisest nate men; and if it be wise for 
the whole countryto adopt this rule, should it not be adopted by clubs and 
societies also? There are certain things in which it would be well if all men 


‘thought alike,—I mean plain speech and plain dress,—but thou knowest, 


Samuel, that men do not think alike, any more than they look alike, and 
the nearest approach to agreement therefore, is, that the larger number who 
think together, should have their own way, and not the smaller number who 
differ from them, excepting always, of course, matters of conscience and the 
unlawful bearing of arms in war. But | am wandering from my subject, 
and have forgotten the sport, of which I was to give thee an account. 

Thou art a scholar, Samuel, and knowest that the coit is the discus of 
the ancients, and that the game of coits is therefore of the order called 
classical. ‘Thou hast often seen this game played by the students of 
friend Johnson’s academy, at Germantown, with flat stones which are 
called quates. Here the word is pronounced as it is written, coits. 
The discus, or coit, is a round metal plate, about four inches in diameter, 
with a ring in the middle of it, and is, in some parts, an inch in thickness. 
The game is played after this wise, viz: a small piece of wood, with a 
feather inserted at the end, is driven into the earth fora mark. The 
players come upon the ground, six in number, three upon a side, each se- 
lecting a coit suited to his strength, and commence pitching. The party 
whose coits comes nearest to the mark, wins the game. If there is any 
difference of opinion on this subject, the president of the club is called in, 
and his opinion at once decideth the matter. ‘There are sometimes as 
many as three parties on the ground, playing at the same time, and itis a 
pleasant sight to look on and see the sport. _ Sometimes a player pitcheth 
very wide of the mark, which raiseth a smile upon the face of the bystan- 
ders, and sometimes a shout from his opponents, but the next time he 
pitcheth he may chance to get the better of his antagonists, and this ma- 
keth them even again. Those who are not playing, sit upon benches 
under the shade of the trees, and witness the dexterity of their fellows, 
or hold converse with each other. The President of the elder society 
hath been a great traveller in hisday. He not long since returned from 
Europe, and hath his mind stored with adventures, and being commu- 
nicative withal, is a very pleasant and facetious companion. The ac- 
counts which he gave me of Switzerland and Geneva interested me much, 
and awakened in my mind a vehement desire to visit those beautiful 
countries. Owing to the infirmities of advancing age, he resigned his 
office at the last meeting of the Society, on which occasion he made a 
speech, which I regret much that I did not hear, as it contained, doubt- 
less, much good counsel worthy of remembrance. 

I must now give thee some account of another society which meeteth 
also on the afternoon of every sixth day. ‘Thou must not be startled 
when I tell thee that this society employeth warlike weapons, and that 
their amusement consisteth in shooting, dexterously at a distant mark, 
called a target. I was loath to go to see this sport, but learning 
first that it was mere pastime, and that no harm was ever done to 
man or beast or bird, I felt some curiosity to see it; and wouldst 
thou believe it, Samuel, the company present insisted that I should 
take a rifle and try my chance ‘with the rest. Thou wilt say, thou 
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oouhiet not do this thing, and thou wouldst not do it, if thou couldst. 
Thou never didst shoot any thing in thy life, not even @ sparrow, and 
how couldst thou hit a mark at sixty yards distance? “At first I strongly 
refused to do the thing. “You aré not*ignorant,—I said unto them,— 
what are the rules and customs’of the Society of Friends, and that it is 
indeed unlawful for ‘us to bear and use warlike weapons. We are a 
peaceable people, and never employ deadly powder except for the pur- 
pose of splitting rocks, or some such object. ” “We are aware of that, 
they replied, but we are engaged only in an innocent sport, in which you 
may venture to take part, notwithstanding the rules of your Society. It 
is simply a trial of skill.” 

“So | understand the matter, friends,” | answered, “and therefore I 
decline your request, seeing that | am ne ‘shot,’ and have no knowledge 
whatsoever of these things, and should only make myself a fit subject for 
your mirth and ridicule.” 

“You can bit try,” exclaimed at least twenty voices, and as many 
rifles were sudc only presented, i in order that I might take my choice of 
one of them. { now reflected, that by coming to see the sport, I had m 
some sort sanctioned it, and that there was really no more wickedness in 
taking an active part in it, than in looking on asa willing and pleased 
spectator of the same. I therefore said to the person standing nearest 
to me, “Give me thy weapon, friend, and for once in my life, I will shoot 
out of mere sport;” upon saying which, a shout of approval arose on all 
sides Of 'me such as I never shall forget. “Make way there for Mr. 
to come up to the stand!” they now cried, as with one accord, and ap- 
proaching. to the spot I lifted the piece, took my aim with deliberation, 
and as I pulled the trigger, exclaimed, “Here goeth!” “That shot told,” 
said one; “I verily believe he has hit the bull’s eye,” (i.e. the centre of 
the target,) said ‘another. The latter was indeed the fact, as soon ap- 
peared upon examination. Several marksmen now followed me, and 
some of their shots came very near the centre; but others were more re- 
mote from it, and it was decreed by those appointed for the purpose of pro- 
nouncing upon the winner, that | was fairly entitled to the prize. Upon 
which allthe company came forward, and stretching forth their bani, 
congratulated me on my good fortune. I never can forbear to give the 
hand of fellowship, where it is offered in friendship, and I returned their 
hearty grasp with an equally warm pressure, but judge of my feelings, 
friend Samuel; at that moment, if thou canst judge of them. Only think 
of thy friend shooting at a target ona trial of skill, and being pro- 
nounced the best shot among so many practisedmen. If thou art 
not angry, and dost not condemn me, thou wilt certainly laugh in thy 
sleeve. But it was all chance, and so I told them when they came to 
present the reward, as they called it, of my successful effort. This con- 
sisted of a small box of percussion caps,——very suitable to be presented to 
a sportsman, but pe rfectiy useless to thy friend. “I am unworthy, wholly 
unworthy of any reward,” [said; “I expected none, andI deserve none 
at your hands. It was the first shot I ever made, and it shall assured] 
be my last. If I did hit the mark, accident and not skill carried the bullet 
to the right place.” I therefore declined the prize which they said was 
offered, not on account of its value, but merely for the honor of ‘the thing. 
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Upon their insisting, I finally, though with much reluctance, consented to 
receive it. I will some day or other, if ever I return home, exhibit unto 
thee this trophy of my skill in rifle-shooting: after which I intend to des- 
troy the percussion caps, lest by falling into other hands, .they should 
chance"to be the occasion of harm in time to come. After the form of 
presenting the box was finished, I was invited to join the company in ta- 
king a glass of wine, whieh I declined, but being greatly urged so to do, 
I was obliged to tell them that Iwas not in the habit of drinking wine or 
strong drink, upon which they released me, although I could see they 
would much prefer that [ should have drank with them. T hey invited 
me to return on next sixth day, and join their ‘sport, but this also I de- 
clined, with thanks for their good will, and assuring them, as I had before 
done, that they had seen the last attempt [should ever make of that kind. 

Thou needest not tell cousin Sally, nor neighbor Benjamin, nor friend 
Obadiah, about this thing. | tell it to thee, because Lrely on thy friendship, 
and am willing to tell thee every thing that happeneth untome. But should 
it come to friend Obadiah’s ears, thou art aware that it will offend him great- 
ly, and as the case now standeth between me and his daughter, Lucy, I 
should regret to anger him. — By the strict rules of our Society, too, I should 
assuredly be read out of meeting. Let, therefore, what I have now said 
remain a secret between thee and me, lest harm should come from ma- 
king it known to others. 

I called with the letter thou gavest me, on thy friend, who hath the au- 
tographs, who received me with great kindness, and whee it pleaseth me 
that [ may now reckon among my friends too. Iam sure that I shall 
not soon forget lii$*friendly acts, nor the sweet intercourse I have often 
enjoyed with him at his own house. When I showed him the writing of 
William Penn, which thou tookest so much pains to procure, and which 
thou rightly saidst would be topbim an acceptable offering of thy good 
will, I tell the truth, Samuel, his very eyes sparkled for joy, and rising up 
from his seat, he approached me, and grasping my hand warmly, wel- 
comed me a second time to his hospitable roof, saying, at the same time, 
that he had long and vainly endeavored, till then, to obtain some of the 
hand writing of that great and goodman. Thou couldst not, I am sure, 
have sent him any thing which he would have prized more highly. He 
hath shown me his papers, and thou wouldst be pleased to see how intent 
he is upon increasing their number, and how high a value he setteth 
upon them. His correspondence, both in this country and in foreign 
lands, is very great, and it must be confessed that he hath succeeded, at 
no great expense of money, but by much assiduity, in bringing together a 
large number of interesting letters, papers, and documents. Thou canst 
scarcely name a very distinguished person, either among the living or 
the dead, either at home or abroad,—I refer now to modern times,—of 
whom he hath not obtained some such relic of value. He hath a sam- 
ple of the writing of Walter Scott, whose works thou and 1, Samuel, have 
so often admired, while we read them together at Germantown. Those 
were pleasant seasons, Samuel! What ‘dost thou think friend Obadiah 
or the old folks would have said, had they known what we were doing? 
How often didst thou exclaim in the words of the wise man, “Stolen 


waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret placesis pleasant!” It was 
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wrong, Samuel, indeed it was, to be reading the novels, while our teach. 
ers, good souls, thought we were diligently engaged with our studies, and 
my conscience sometimes reproacheth me for having so deceived them. 
Our friend hath also the writing of many other distinguished authors, 
scholars, statesmen, and generals, which he preserveth with great care. 
But not to go out of our own country, or even our own city, he hath the 
name subscribed with his own hand, of that old friend of thy father, 
George Bryan. The signature standeth singly by itself, detached from 
the document to which it originally belonged, as is the case with several 
of his autographs. It is pasted upon the leaf of a letter sheet, in order 
that it may be bound, with other choice papers, into a volume. While I 
gazed at this simple, but mute record of the man of many virtues, I called 
to mind some of the circumstances of his history, of which I have often 
heard thy father speak, and repeating them to our friend, begged him to 
take note of them, in order that he might annex to the signature a short 
sketch of so worthy and distinguished a man, as he hath done in other 
cases. But more of the autographs at another time. I have already 
tired thee with this long epistle, and must hasten to a close. 

I will add only a word more in respect to this place. The town is 
prettily built, with less regularity, however, than our own city. It is 
full of ornamental trees, and, as you approach it,seemeth much like 

a quiet village hid in a forest. On either side of it, stretching its whole 
length from East to West, are two noble avenues formed by China trees, 
which are much frequented by the citizens in the morning and evening, 
as public walks... In every ward, too, are squares set out with fine shade 
trees, which give the whole city, at this season of the year, a very verdant 
and lively appearance. ‘These squares are not, in fact, squares, though 
so called, but are usually in the form of anellipse. The public buildings 
and houses are neat and substantial, without being gaudy, structures, 
Savannah is indeed a handsome place. What | complain of most are 
the sandy streets, through which one hath to wade, rather than walk. 
They may be fairly likened unto the streets of Nantucket, where thou and 
I, and friend Benjamin, attended the Yearly Meeting, but they are not 
quite so bad. ‘The people often carry umbrellas in order to keep off the 
rays of the scorching sun... How much more seemly it would be, if they 
would wear broad brim hats, and what a saving of useless expense it 
would be unto them! ‘There are some pleasant drives out of town, and 
some picturesque landscapes in the vicinity. If I possessed the talent at 
sketching, of thy friend, William Hix, | could bring thee some beautiful 
views. Their Rail Road is commenced, and is a substantial piece of 
work. Time will not soon corrode so firm and lasting a fabric. 

I went one afternoon with our friend to see the ruins of a once splendid 
mansion at Bonaventure,—a place of which I will give thee a more parti- 
cular account when I see thee. It is a retired spot, about four miles from 
town, and the road that leads to it is excellent. What would strike thy 
attention as most wortby of notice, are three fine avenues of live oak,— 
the king of the Southern forest,—and which make a glorious display. If 
were a poet, I should feel inspired to write thee some verses about them. 
The master of the mansion had invited a large number of guests to dine 
with him, and while they were in the midat of the entertainment, the 
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house took fire, and m a short time that monument of taste, wealth, and 
genius was reduced to ashes. ‘The party, it is said, retired under the 
shade of the oaks, and finished their dinner! ‘The house hath never been 
rebuilt, but the wreck of its costly materials is still visible. Hard by is 
a burial place, and over the graves of the Tatnalls,—the name of the 
occupant of the mansjon,—a name not unknown to fame throughout our 
land, a laurel and a cedarewere waving,their branches to the breeze! 

I shall probably write thee again before I leave this place, and give thee 
some further account of it. The first ship bound for Philadelphia doth 
not leave before next fourth day, so that I expect to be detained here an- 
other week. 





In.the meantime, I remain thy Friend, 
’ KRKRK KKKK KK L 


To Samvuet How .anp. 


STANZAS. 
WRITTEN ON THE NORTH RIVER IN 1833. 


I, 


The hour is still, and from afar, * » 
Wafted by all that’s sweet in night 
The tones of some sweet girl’s guitar 
Are swelling from yon distant height,— 
And many a former thought returns, 
Of all the loved, of all the lost, 
’Till memory fills her cherished urns, 
With flowers that long have felt the frost. 


II. 
Hush! o’er the waters, hark the swell,—- 
I see them come, the spirit band, 
The joys, in soothing strains to tell, 
Of that remote, that happy land. 
They come,—those gentle Southern gales,~— 
They lift me up,—they wrap me round, 
And bear me to those lovelier vales, 
Where all my earlier hopes were found. 


ITT. 


Ah me, I wake! but still the dream, 
Whilst comes that music, lingers yet,—- 
And still I hope that every gleam, 
That cheered my boyhood, has not set;— 
That some survive the tempest’s stroke, 
Which in its pathway overthrew 
Affection’s deepest planted oak, 
And the frail twining ivy too. 
1V. 
Oh! like the wild strain heard by night 
Borne from the /Ethiop’s lonely boat, 
When cheering time’s encumbered flight, 
He wins the rude horn’s sweetest note,— 
So, unknown minstrel, now thy strain, 
Arousing liveliest memory, 
Bears my rapt spirit home again, 
And makes the Hudson, Congaree. G--. 
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FASHIONS IN DRESS 


Tue fashions of the Ladies have, by no means kept pace with those of 
the Gentlemen in their approach to civilization. Perhaps it would be im- 
possible for our tailors to improve very greatly upon our pantaloons as 
they areat present. They are constructed to the shape of the wearer, 
and, when not too tight, their flexibility is quite sufficient for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of movement and society. ‘I'here are no bulgings or puck- 
erings, no slashings or furbelows, upon them; but all is neat, simple, and 
plain, as the dress of a gentleman should be. All unnecessary expenditure 
of cloth is avoided, all inconvenient garnishings dispensed with, and the 
garment neither fetters the movement, nor exhibits an idle desire of dis- 
play on the part of the wearer, by its excess or superfluities. It is now 
reduced in its plan to the most useful standard, and it will be a difficult 
thing for atailor to effect any material alteration in it now. It will cer- 
tainly be next to impossible for him to get us back to the big bags, the 
plaited and puckered, and hugely-poc keted apparatuses, which, in a for- 
mer and less civilized period, were recognized as breeches and panta- 
loons. ‘There may be a few young persons, to whom notoriety in dress 
is important, as it supplies, or seems to supply, all the deficiencies, whe- 
ther of brains or body, who will appear breeched and braided with ex- 
crescences, 11) compliance with the notions of kindred persons in other 
and bigger cities; but the common-sense men and the gentlemen, every 
where, “will keep as closely to the present cut, as good nature, and the 
consideration due to a tailor’s reputation will allow. But civilization 
cannot now make any great advance in the article of breeches. 

But, if we are thus highly eulogistic of the breeches of the Gentlemen, 
what shall we say of the frocks of the Ladies, which seem to have been 
constructed on principles diametrically opposite. ‘They neither resemble 
the shape of the woman, nor of any other known animal on the face of 
the earth; and what with their flaps. and fringes, their loups, bends, folds 
and flounc es,—enfeebling and expensive additions,—they entirely lack that 
symmetry and simplicity which should alone distinguish the costume of 
a well bred lady. In fact, their dresses are surrendered to the tastes of 
mere mantua- makers, half of whom are mulattoes, and it calls for no 
great stretch of sagacity, to determine what sort of fashions should 
spring from such sources. ‘The dress of a Lady, like that of Gentlemen, 
should be framed as much in compliance with just principles, as the 
architecture of a fine dwelling house, or of a noble temple. — If the archi- 
tect makes a difference in his plan when called upon to build a palace in 
a valley, from that which he employs 'n the erection of a temple upon a 
mountain, as strong is the necessity with the mantua-maker to distinguish 
between a tall lady anda short one. But no such distinction is made. 
The dumpy little waddling woman, four foot four, wears precisely the 
same style of dress with the ghostly, ghastly damsel, just emerging from 
her teens in single blessedness, and full five feet ten; and the one rolls 
along, like a favorite duck with craw well filled and fattening for the 
Sunday table, while the other, like an unhappy crane, caught in a forbid. 
den place, barely strives to move naturally away, with the drag and dra. 
pery of a mighty fish-net about her. This leading difference between 
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the shapes, the height a the bulk of 1 women, producing no manner of 
change in the habits which they wear, is, of itself, sufficientsto show that 
their costume makers are the merest sempstresses, who have neither art, 
‘ingenuity, nor observation, to recommend them; and, more than any 
thing beside, should force upon every lady, the necessity of being, to a cer- 
tain extent, the architect, and general deviser of her own garments. 
The plan should come from her, though the mechanical labors should be 
thrown into the hands of the mantua-maker. She should say that, “as I 
am tall, I need a garment which may be rather elaborate;” or, “as I am 
fair, | need such or such a color;” or, “as 1 am dumpy and squat, I re- 
quire something which shall not make me seem more so,” and so on, re- 
solving that her habit should be suited to her figure, her complexion, and 
her resources!—neither of which matters, is often within the just compre- 
hension of the mantua maker, who knows but of one arbitrary standard, 
which is applied to ail shapes, and sizes, precisely after the fashion of 
the bed of Procrustes, who, as he was a man, was most probably a tailor; 
and whose wife, for aught we know, might have been, and should have 
been, a fashionable mantua-maker. 

Perhaps there is really no art, no polite art, which calls for so much 
nicety, good taste, and proper judgment, as that of dress. Certainly, the 
dress of a gentleman or lady, in most cases, will convey some general 
idea of the mind and tastes of the wearer. Ifthe dress of a gentleman 
be slovenly, he will most probably chew tobacco, possibly frequent porter- 
shops, eat crackers and cheese, talk loudly, swear like a trooper, and wind 
up the week with a carouse, setting the town to rights. If that of a lady 
be so, her chamber will doubtlessly be in sad disorder,—her night-dress 
will lie on one chair,—a discarded petticoat on another, or the floor,—her 
tooth brush on the toilet,—an assortment of undarned stockings in a cor- 
ner of the closet, arid the bed will always have an impression of her form. 
If, on the other hand, the habits of either be distinguished by extreme 
tidiness,—if the brooch be always in the right place poi the shirt collar of 
the one, and the tippet of the other, be so nicely set that the wearer shal] 
dare never to move €ither to the one side or tothe other, through fear of 
discomposing them,—-you may safely set these partics down as mere 
pincushion and puff-powder people, —of small minds, incapable of lofty 

urposes, and generous, warm, unselfish feelings. ‘They are emphati- 
cally small people. 

But the varieties of character, indicated by the dress, are too nsimerous 
to permit more than passing consideration. The true gentleman, and 
the high-minded lady, will just so far accord respect to existing fashions 
as not to excite attention nor occasion remark. It is your vain youth, 
and silly damsei, who seek to attract consideration to their costume. ‘To 
be always neat, clean, comfortable, and, at the same time, unconspicuous, 
are the objects of proper-minded persons, when arranging their toilet. If 
more than this be required, fashion becomes a tyranny, and its followers 
the merest slaves, and then, too, the most petty, feeble, and idle, that ever 
made their own monster, and debased themselves in its worship. 

The Grecian female costume was perhaps the simplest as it was one of 
the sweetest in the world. Wespeak of the ancient Greeks,—that of the 
moderns is gaudy, gorgeous, and Asiatic. The pure white as the color, 
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sal the free and Sruite ee sufficiently close to develope the 
outlines of the several limbs, yet not so close as to restrain their move- 
ments—would seem the very perfection of art, as it combined simplicity 
with the utmost grace, and at the same time, freed the wearer from all 
suspicion of having dwelt longer at her toilet than was consistent with 
other duties, and a proper modesty i in the estimate of her own charms—a 
suspicion from which our. modern ladies, are, unhappily, not so free. 
‘Then, too, there was an utter ignorance of the bones and wires, the jack- 
ets, the buckramf and the accursed corsets. A woman was then made 
by the perfect mother—the sweet, balmy and blessing nature herself. 
Her form was rounded into grace, and lifted into dignity, by an easy 
movement, generous health, and limbs:which had not to be compressed 
into unseemly, unsymmetrical, and sometimes any vulgar shapes. The 
wasp, in those days, was not esteemed the best model of female loveliness; 
but the shape of woman, then—an almost living presence even now to 
us, though in stone—must continue to haunt us with an ideal, which was 
once as real, as substantial, human yet angelic, as ever was truth itself, 
and the love which inspired it, and made it beaut 

We need not to speak of the other toggery of modern fashions. ‘The 
sticks, the stays, the tippets and the topknots—the puffs, the beaux, and 
the thousand and one little items of trimming and trumpery which a 
modern fashionable has to put on before she can sally out into the street. 
These are all minor matters in comparison with that unholy, indelicate 
cramping and compressing of the body in one quarter, in order to make 
it bulge out and broaden in another. The habit of altering the natural 
shapes of our young women is a crying sin, and the false locks and false 
cheeks, false hips and false figures, in general, are as inconsistent with the 
laws of God, as they are offensive to good sense, and sometimes to decen- 
cy. Certainly, the church, where we find them every Sunday in full ex- 
hibition, is the very last place in which they should ever venture to ap- 
pear. 

But leaving the ladies alone—at least for a season—let us return to the 
gentlemen, and in this era of reform, when the means of life are becoming 
stinted, and when it is too much the custom for most men to live beyond 
their resources, and against propriety, let us suggest a few counsels which 
may not be amiss. We protest utterly against the huge bunches of gold 
chains, which hang around the necks of our young men generally, their 
cameos, large as a saucer, their big rings, their seals and trinkets. Their 
use is at variance with pecuniary propriety, since the thousands who do, 

cannot afford to wear such gewgaws; and they are still more at variance 
with gentility. There is something ‘monstrously out of place in seeing a 
youth e ngaged i in laboring occupations, and, at the same moment, literal- 
ly blazing with the glitter “of such ornaments. Men of thought, who are 
familiar with the serious and impressive duties of life, and duly estimate 
the several proprieties, dare not appear in such decorations; and, aware 
of the thousand obligations and universal dependencies of society, would 
properly dread the censure which they must provoke in the minds of 
others, were they todo so. They would reasonably apprehend that their 
neighbors might suppose them inattentive to their imperative duties and 
daily business, and yielding too much time and thought to matters so 
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trifling. There is another suggestion of as much importance, particular- 
ly at this period of distress. ‘The great use of gold for these trinkets, 
_and of silver for ostentatious plate, has been one great cause of the dimi- 
nution of the precious metalsy as a means of circulation and exchange; 
and if the want of specie be a cause, and not a consequence of the pres- 
ent distress of the country, let the young clerks who are now, in thou. 
sands, out of business, enquire in how much they have contributed to their 
own situation by sporting the miserable gewgaws which so unnecessarily 
adorned their persons. The consumption of gold and silver for the pur- 
poses of display has contributed quite as much to the deficiencies of the 
precious metals, as the civil warsein Mexico, which have arrested the 
working of the mines, and thus failed in providing the usual supply which 
was demanded bythe commercial nations. T hus, to the brutalities of 
war in one region, and to the frivolities of fashion in another, may be as- 
scribed a great portion of the miseries which now penetrate every quarter 
of our country. 

Still, though the breeches of the gentlemen in modern times, meet with 
our approv ve we cannot say so much for their coats, hats, and cravats. 
The hat is a monstrously ill shaped, cumbrous, and sometimes painful 
part of the dress. It does not correspond in its shape with the head, and 
it lacks a necessary elasticity, which, as the hair grows, would enable it 
to expand. As worn at present, the pressure upon the brows is annoying, 
if not hurtful, and frequently produces head-ache. We need some bold 
genius to devise for us a head-dress, somewhat resembling the turban, 
but made of durable materials, which shall, at the same time, be soft and 
suitable for the necessities of such a country as ours. It should be one 
which might be compressed into any shape—be made a pillow ina stage 
or steamboat, and a becoming hat in the streets. 

The cravat, or stock, together with the cape or collar of the coat, are 

all unnecessary and unwholesome. ‘The former subtracts from the beau- 
ty and character of the face, while the latter gives a roundness, and fre- 
quently an ungainly stoop, to the shoulders. ‘The cravat should be dis- 
carded entirely. It is the cause of fr equent colds—an affection to which, 
in consequence of this article of dress in particular, gentlemen are far 
more liable than ladies. While the neck and shoulders of the latter are, 
in great part bare, there is no sort of reason why the more masculine and 
stronger animal, man, should be so rigidly and carefully wrapped up. 
It isa practice against propriety, and not to be supported by any known 
argument, whether of necessity or taste. It isa relic of the barbarous 
and buckram periods—derived from the gorget of the middle ages, and 
if worn at all, should only be worn by military men, in the actual exercise 
of their profession. 

Discard the stock, and the collar must necessarily go along with it; and 
we shall then get back to the old English doublet. This left the throat 
bare, and was without any collar, that excepted, which was formed by the 
falling folds of the shirt, which entirely concealed the upper edge of the 
coat, where it encircled the neck. There Would be no stiff, waxy vol- 
ume such as we have now, to straighten our heads, and prevent the free 
use of the neck, which forcing the head forward, and lifting up the shoul- 
ders into a mountain such as Richard wears before he comes to the crown. 
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The doublet should not fall much below the in and the vest are we 
wear now, should be united with the front of the outer garment. It 
should be buttoned usually to the third or fourth button as now; and should 
be so connected with the doublet that it might be changed at pleasure. 
‘The doublet should be double breasted, and made to button up to within 
an inch or two of the throat. In these general suggestions, however, we 
have studiously avoided precision; as we would not desire in elaborating 
the nice minutiz of the subject, to fetter, or affect the thousand i improve- 
ments upon this plan, which may be made by many a genius superior to 
ourown. It isenough if we suggest the outline, and happy shall we be 
if we can call sufficie ont attention to the subject, to provoke any change, 
however small, which shall go to the remedy of these evils of our habits, 
well as physical, as moral. An appeal is first made to our costume makers 
themselves, since we perfectly know that the great body of mankind will 
never dare do any thing towards innovation, unless in obedience to their 
established leader. They are gregarious, go in droves, and follow the 
great ram, or the big bull. Can we do nothing for ourselves? Why 
should Paris and London suggest our modes? What have we,—a com- 
parative wild people, half of us yet in the woods—to do with London and 
Paris? Weare adifferent, a peculiar people,—have necessities to which 
people are not subject in those great cities, and our customs should be 
suited to our conditions. Let us have a great ram, that is, a maker of 
modes, for ourselves. Let him ask who we are—what are our occupa- 
tions,—our difficulties——our resources,—and then determine what are 
the sorts of dress which we should wear. Until these questions are an- 
swered, our dresses will be such as would suit the different necessities, 
the superior polish, and greater wealth of Johnny Bull, or Jean Crapaud, 
but they will not suit Jonathan, and Jim Crow, and Bi ily Barlow,* not 
to speak of poor Davy Crockett, or Jack Downing, and many others 
who particularly represent our w ell-beloved, but rough-and-tumble coun. 
try, would be decidedly out of character, and out of ‘natur’ too, were 
they to appear in them. For the love of reason and good taste, not to 
speak of our patriotism, let our tailors look to it. Let them begin the 
work of reform in the labors of their hands, and receive the rewards due 
not less to great genius than great nationality. 


We may forgive ignorance when it is not presumption ; but to hear 
one, who has nothing to say, continually saying nothing, is an offence 
against decency as well as sense, and is not so readily forgiven. 





* Such are the noms du guerre, of two famous, or rather infamous, stage sing- 
ers who live in the vulgar love; and are supposed to represent different classes of 
our citizens. It is enough to say that they disparage human nature, not to speak 
of American nature, most terribly. Jim Crow is more notorious than the other 
monster, and his portrait is in the windows of most picture dealers. Of Davy 
Crockett we need say nothing now. He was a Jack Pudding for a season, and 
died fighting bravely. Witty Jack Downing needs even less remark, for who 
does not know him? 
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[The following Fragment is furnished as a specimen of an unpublished Journal 
of two years and a half spent in the Rocky Mountains. The author promises other 
materials from the same source.—Epiror. ] 


THE GREAT FOX, 





CHAPTER XII. 





You will probably be interested with the history of a young squaw that 
fell into the possession of the Great Chief. At the moment of the defeat 
and flight of the party that had charge of the women and children, a 
young female mounted on a beautiful horse, rode off from the rear of the 
party, directing her course to the position occupied by the main body of 
the Mandans. She succeeded in gaining the presence of the Chief, 
dismounted, and in a kneeling posture addressed him in the Mandan 
language. 

This lady was of the finest possible figure, in the most graceful atti- 
tude, with features of the most noble bearing, a mild, but penetrating 
eye; her lips opening like the expanding rose-bud, showed a well-arranged 
set of the whitest polished ivory, and when she spoke the soft language 
of the Mandan, it broke upon the ear in sounds of sweetest melody. 

“I am your captive! My father has roamed over these mountains and 
praries, Chief of the Crows, for many summers; he found no hand that 
was strong as his; no Chief that was able to stand before him! the men 
of the prairies trembled at the name of Coriolanta! The scalps of his 
enemies are in our wigwams, and the spoils of many tribes have enriched 
his children! He is gone! I saw him fall in equal fight by the hand of 
the Great Chief of the strangers! The young scion of the mighty Chief of 
the prairies, like a noble son, fell by his side! Tolea-nan-Tole (the pret- 
tiest of pretty) is alone! No friend to protect her! No hand to provide! 
No heart to soothe her sorrows! Will the Great Chief permit her to travel 
to the happy hunting ground with her father, and clear the thorns from 
his path?” 

The heart of the most obdurate savage on earth would have been 
melted with her eloquence and beauty. The Great Chief advancing, 
took her by the hand and said: 

“Rise, my daughter; you have lost your father, but the Chief still lives! 
The Great Spirit is the Chief of the Winnebago! He commands us to 
be kind to his good children; your name shall be Sarra-ya-wenah, (child 
of the Great Spirit); you are no longer an orphan, but the daughter of 
the Chief of the Winnebago. You shall eat in his wigwam, fand his 
strong arm shall protect you from all harm; and his good Madah will be 
a kind mother to the beautiful Sarra-ya-wenah.” 

The young lady, though much disappointed, seemed to be composed; 
she delivered her horse to the Chief, and walked slowly away to where 
the squaws of the Mandans were, 

Though this girl had been from her infancy, to the age of near eigh- 
teen, accustomed to see her tribe rob all they got in their power, and had 
been taught to believe it right,—yet when she was told that the property 
held by the Mandans had been earned by honest exertions, that they had 
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not made a business of plundering their weaker neighbors as the Crows 
had,—she seemed to understand the principles of right, and applauded 
their goodness. 

She fully appreciated the kindness that was shown to her by the Win- 
nebago Chief, and behaved from the beginning of her captivity to the time 
of her liberation, with the greatest prudence, and manifested a great deal 
of kindness to all, and sincere affection for the Great Chief and his wife. 

Sarra-ya- wenah remained an intimate of the Great Chief and his family 
for about five months; when they were again on the borders of her own 
tribe, the Chief told her, that she had been so good a girl, that if she 
wished it, he would return her to her own people. She for a moment 
hung down her head, as if thinking what to do, then said in a soft and 
feeling tone, “Is the Great Chief tired of Sarra?”’ 

“No. Great Fox is not tired of his daughter, but if she loves her own 
people better, she is at liberty to depart; the Great Chief keeps no body 
with him that does not love him. Sarra is no longer a captive; if she 
stays in the camp of the Winnebago, she is the daughter of the Chief, 
and is at liberty to marry one of his young men.” 

“Sarra will stay: she has forgotten her tribe! She has no tribe but the 
Winnebago! But she is not worthy of the love of the young men of the 
Great Chief; but she will stay in the camp, attend to the wants of the 
Chief, and be company for his own sweet Madah!” 

“Does Sarra not know that my son, the young Menele, loves her? 
Will she not love him? Sarra-ya-wenah has been long in my camp; she 
has seen the young Fox in the pride of his youth, she saw him in the fight, 
she has seen him in the chase, can Tole forget the young men of her old 
tribe, and remember none but Menele?” 

With her face to the earth, and her silken lashes covering the most 
brilliant eye, overflowing with gratitude, with all her native modesty and 
sweetness, she replied: 

“Wenah has often seen the son of the Great Chief; she saw him in the 
fight, terrible as the great bear; she has seen him often return from the 
chase laden with game; she has seen him mount the wild steed of the 
Great Chief, like the son of the morning. Could Sarra-ya-wenah say 
she did not love him? No. But she loved him as a brother, a protector, a 
friend. She is the descendant of the wild and houseless tribe of Crows; 
and he, the son of the Great Chief of the mighty tribe of the Winnebago. 
Could Menele love the poor and humble Tolea-nan-Tole?” 

“The young fox has asked for the liberation of the Crow maiden, that 
she may be free to go to his wigwam, or return to her own people. My 
daughter is free to choose; she may go to the wigwam of er tk to her 
own people, or stay inthe camp of the Winnebago. If she chooses the 
first, the young dove shall be set at liberty in her presence, and the sacri- 
fice of the sweet weed shall be made in my camp, and my young men 
shall rejoice.” 

“Then Tolea-nan-Tole shall be forgotten, and Sarra- -ya- -wenah will go 
to the wigwam of the young Chief, and make him happy.” 

It is a custom among many of the Northern tribes, when they release 
a captive, to let go a dove i in the presence, not only of the captive, but of 
as many of the tribe as are convened; and all that are present are bound 
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to take care of, and sacar rou person diberaged, until he is dedlaneel to 
his own people. The marriage of the young Chief with the Crow mai- 
den would not have been binding, if the dove had not been let go; though 
‘the Chief who held him as a captive, had a right to bestow her upon whom 
he pleased, only as a captive, and she would not have been considered to 
have acted dishonestly, if she had attempted to escape from him; but after 
the ceremony of the escape of the dove, she was as much bound to him 
as though she had been one of his own tribe. 

Some days after the celebration of the nuptials of Menele and the Crow 
maiden, they were all detained in their wigwam by a heavy fall of rain; 
the Chief asked the bride if she would not give him the history of her 
family, and some characteristic incidents of the Crows. She gave the 
following history: 

“My father, Coriolanta, was a Chief of high rank; he commanded a 
large party of more than half the warriors of the tribe. He was in the 
habit of making inroads into the neighboring tribes, and bringing off 
what booty he could, and not unfrequently captives, some of whom were 
made slaves, and the balance sacrificed to the manes of some of his party 
that had fallen in their battles. Some twenty years ago, Coriolan- 
ta had fallen in with a party of Mandans, when he defeated and took 
a number of captives; among them was a beautiful young woman:— 
though he had several wives, he took also this girl, by whom he had two 
children, a son and a daughter. My mother lived but four summers, 
leaving my father but two children,—for he had none by his other wives,— 
my brother and myself were taken good care of, but were never on ex- 
cursions with our father, until the time we fell in with the Great Chief, 
on the night when Coriolanta attacked the camp of the Winnebago. 
My brother and myself were with the other party at some miles distance. 
When my father came up with us in the morning, he said, that the Great 
Spirit was in the camp of the stranger. We were making our way to 
the main body of the tribe, when the Great Chief came up with us; my 
brother was one of the party, and for the first time, fought by the side 
of his father: he was engaged with the old Chief Macopo when he fell.” 

When this story of the Crow maiden was told through the camp, Ma. 
copo remembered that about that time he, with a hunting party, had been 
defeated by this same Chief Coriolanta, and had lost his sister, so that in 
all probability the young Tole was his neice. 





COINCIDENCES. 


The oldest book in the German Law is entitled “ Speigel, or the Look- 
ing Glass.” One of the ancient Icelandish books is styled “ Speculum 
Regule.” Schrevelius, in his Teutonic antiquities, gives a collection of 
the ancient laws of Pomerania and Prussia, under the title of “ Specu- 
lum ;” and one of the old English books of practice, is called “ the Mir- 
rour of Magistrates.” Can these coincidences be accidental, and what is 
there in law that it should be likened to a looking-glass? The satirical 
poet, too, you remember, speaks of “ holding the mirror up to Nature.” 
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NOTES ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 





NUMBER TWO. 





WE are in doubt at what exact period the mystery ceased to be per- 
formed: Malone thinks the last was ‘Christ’s Passion,” in the reign of 
James the First; at all events it seems they experienced many interrup- 
tions during the age of Elizabeth, and from that time very little note has 
been taken “of them. ‘They gradually gave place to the Moralities, which 
were personations of passions and emotions, and more assimilated to our 
modern drama, Before, and at the period of their composition, a deci- 
ded relish for allegorical poetry pervaded Christendom. The works of 
Turpin and Geoffrey, of Boethius and Prudentius, and Chaucer’s Ro- 
maunt, with others, were read with enthusiasm and delight. The taste 
of the age was not only Scandinavian, but its allegorical coloring spread 
over every work of the times. It was not then unaccountable, that the 
moralities should have come into vogue, when even in the mysteries 
themselves, passions of minor interest were represented. They were 
both in their moral tendency and figurative allusion, in keeping with the 
popular taste—for in the earliest histories we read of the Tournament of 
Antichrist, which described a combat of the virtues and the vices. These 
moralities, bating at first their want of division into acts and scenes, dif- 
fered not so much from the regular drama, as one might suppose—in 
their commencement, like the comedies of Jonson, ‘their characters 
were passions or affections personified, and not faithful copies from liv- 
ing manners. In fact the difference with the exception we have men- 
tioned, was mainly in the dramatis persone; and when we say this, we 
do not compare them with the classic drama. A simple view of one of 
these plays will explain our meaning. We take the title of one published 
in 1590—*The pleasant and stately morall of the three Lordes and 
three Ladies of London, with the great joy and pomp solemnized at 
their marriages, commically interlaced with much honest mirth for 
pleasure and recreation, among moral observations and other important 
matters of due regard. By R. W. ‘The actors’ names are Policie, 
Pompe and Pleasure, (the three Lords of London) with Wit, Wealth 
and Will, (their pages.) Nemo, a grave old man. Love, Lucre and 
Conscience, three ladies of London. Honest Industrie, Pure Zeale and 
Sinceritie, three sages. Desire, Delight and Devotion, three Lords of 
Lincolnshire. Sorrow, a jayler. Simplicity, a poor freeman of Lon- 
don. Painful Penurie, his wife. Diligence, an officer. Fealtie and 
Shealtie, two heralds at arms, Fraud, Usury, Dissimulation and Simo. 
ny, four gallants. Falsehood and Double Dealing, two that belong to 
Fraud and Dissimulation.” 

It will be seen at once from this title, that the abstract was used 
instead of the proper name—the names of the emotion, passion, virtue 
or vice, instead of simple names of persons. 

The moralities were certainly the beginnings of comedy; and of 
tragedy, as some antiquarians believe : the populace required some- 
thing more than the solemn to afford them entertainment ; and as they 
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ever have been, the main supporters of the theatre, even before the in- 
vention of moralities, light and trivial vulgarities were admitted into the 
mystery to gratify their taste. Not confined to religious incident, the 
moralities allowed of that original turn of thought and idiomatic dialogue, 
which grew out of the language and the peculiar bents of the people.— 
The authors of them were no longer trammeled, either with the language 
or action of scripture—they were free to invent and embody in dialogue 
and personation, whatever of living manners and characters they might 
deem essential to illustrate a moral. That our readers may have some 
idea of these plays, we will borrow from two authors, to whose antiquarian 
researches, the world is greatly indebted, for much of that lore, which 
time is every day wearing out of the memories of the living. 

The perils of gorging form the subject of the morality entitled ‘the 
Condemnation of Feasts, to praise of diet of Sobriety for the benefit of 
the human body!’ Towards the close is a trial between Feasting and 
Supper. They are summoned before Experience, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice! Feasting and Supper are accused of having murdered four per- 
sons by force of gorging them. Experience condemns Feasting to the 
gallows ; and his executioner is Diet. Feasting asks for a father confes- 
sor, and makes a public confession of so many crimes, such numerous 
convulsions, apoplexies, head-aches, stomach-qualms, ect. which he has 
occasioned, that his executioner Diet, in a rage, stops his mouth, puts the 
cord about his neck and strangles him. Supper is only condemned to 
load his hands with a certain quantity of lead, to hinder him from putttng 
too many dishes on the table ;—he is also bound over not to approach 
dinner too near; and to be placed at the distance of six hours of walking 
under pain of death. Supper felicitates himself on his escape, and 
swears to observe with a scrupulous exactness the mitigated sentence. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the moralities commenced to be divided into 
acts and scenes with a prologue. One of them entitled ‘Every-man,’ exhib- 
its a very close approach to classic tragedy. The only act of this piece, 
says one of the learned writers already referred to, is the summoning of 
man out of this world by Death; and its moral, that nothing will avail him 
but a well spent life and the comforts of religion. This subject and 
moral are opened in a monologue, spoken by the messenger, (for that 
was the name generally given by our ancestors to the prologue on their 
rude stage ;) then God is represented, who after some general com- 
plaints on the degeneracy of mankind, calls for Death, and orders him 
to bring before his tribunal Every-man, for so is called the personage 
who represents the human race. - Every-man appears and receives the 
summons with all the marks of confusion and terror. When Death is 
withdrawn, Every-man applies for relief in this distress to Fellowship, 
Kindred, Goods or Riches ; but they successively renounce and forsake 
him. In this disconsolate state, he betakes himself to Good-Deeds, who 
after upbraiding him with his long neglect of her, introduces him to her 
sister Knowledge, and she leads him to ‘ the holy confession,’ who ap- 
points him penance : this he inflicts upon himself on the stage, and then 
withdraws to receive the sacraments of the priest. On his return he 
begins to wax faint ; and after Strength, Beauty, Discretion, and Five 
Wits (the five senses) have taken their formal leave, gradually expires 
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on the stage ; Good-deeds still accompanying him to the last. Then an 
angel descends to sing his requiem, and epilogue is spoken by a person 
called Doctour, who recapitulates the whole and delivers the moral. 
From this short analysis it may be observed, continues the same au- 
thor, that Every-man is a solemn piece, not without some rude attempts 
to excite terror and pity, and therefore may not improperly be referred to 
the class of Tragedy—the action is simple, the time of action is that of 
the performance, the scene is never changed, nor the stage ever empty. 
Every-man, the hero of the piece after his first appearance, never with- 
draws except when he goes out to receive the sacrament; and during 
his absence Knowledge descants on the excellence and power of the 
priesthood somewhat after the manner o1 the Greek chorus. And in- 
deed except in the circumstance of Every-man’s expiring on the stage, 
the Sampson Agonistes of Milton is hardly formed on a severer plan. 
The mystery and the morality are not the only materials out of which 
the English Drama was formed—the influence of the masque, in this 
par ticular, has been overlooked and not sufficiently appreciated. Rep.- 
resented in the shape of Pagiantes, long before the legitimate masque, 
with all the magnificence which kingly and lordly patronage could im- 
part, by enlivening the poets in their composition, they called for and in- 
duced a new style of poetic and dramatic diction, which few of the co- 
temporary plays presented. Some of them indicate an airy and in many 
instances a graceful expression, uncommon for an age, when language 
within, much more without ‘ the royal halls,’ was harsh and hunnish.— 
They were the exclusive pastimes of the gallant and the polite—the 
Lord and the Lady—the King and the Queen. More than a century 
and a half before Sir William Davenant, to whom the merit is awarded 
of having invented the scenes and tapestry of the modern stage, these 
pageants and masques were represented with paintings and scenic spec- 
tacles, as true to nature, and as gorgeous, as artists encouraged by the 
liberality of princes and nobles, could make them. While the ground- 
lings were sitting on rushes in the pit, and knights in their stools on the 
stage, and plays performed with no ornature of scene,—when all in the 
house were drinking beer, or eating nuts, or as Prynne charges ladies 
smoking their pipes,—when as Glosson has it, there was such heaving 
and shoving ; ; such itching and shouldering to sit by women ; such care 
of their garments that they be not trodden on; such eyes to ’ their laps, 
that no chips light in them ; such pillows to their backs that they take no 
hurt ; such whispering in their ears, he knew not what ; such giving them 
pippins to pass the time ; such playing at foot-saunt without cards ; such 
tikling, such toying, such smiling, such winking and such manning them 
home when the sports were ended,—when in fine, without troubling our 
readers with any more of the old puritan’s ‘suches,’ the audience was, from 
all accounts, a roystring rabblement, the nobility in suitable dresses ac- 
companied by music and aided by the costliest tapestries, were acting 
pageants and masques, as an ordinary entertainment, or to commemo- 
rate some national event, congenial to their affections or their patriotism. 
Pageants have been alluded to by the most ancient chroniclers : they 
were pantomimic and consisted rather of action and spectacle than of any 
dramatic dialogue. They were at court, the edegant entertainment of a 
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military age, whee the sient ond divensione he prince and senple were 
alike athletic. In this way we account for the difference between the 
entertainments of Henry and Elizabeth,—the one ‘trumpet tongued ;’ 
‘the other joyous and full of peace. ‘This monarch was of an amorous 
complexion, fond of adventure and the ladies,—-a cavalier of no little pre- 
tension in the joust and tournament; and before entangling himseif with 
European politics, devoted to pleasures i in every shape. In no English 
reign is mention made of so many jousts and tournaments, goodly shows 
and pageants. The pageants especially, were his frequent entertainment, 

in the society of beautiful women and grave and gay courtiers, the ac- 
counts of which show how much more refined was the courtly taste, than 
the vulgar, from what appears in the secular plays, which have come 
down tous. Holinshed, whose description of the customs, habits, fash- 
ions and enjoymeuts of this monarch,is more accurate than any pre- 
served by other writers, tells of many pageants, which prove his fond- 
ness for dramatic spectacle, and its advances towards refinement. He 
speaks of one, called * Diana’s Knights,’ in which came in eight knights, 
ready armed, the bases and barbs of their horses, green satin, embroidered 
with fresh devices of bramble branches of fine gold curiously wrought, 
powdered all over. And after a great number of horns blown by men 
apparelled in green cloth, with caps and horse-like suit, as foresters or 
keepers, in came a pageant made like a park paled with pales of white 
and green, wherein were certain fallow deer, and in the same park, cu- 
rious trees, made of craft, with bushes, ferns and other things in likewise 
wrought goodly to behold. The which park or device being brought be- 
fore the green, had certain gates thereof opened ; the deer ran out there- 
of into the palace, and the greyhounds were let slip and killed them : 

the which deer so killed were presented to the Queen and the ladies by 
the aforesaid knight. 

We read in another place of a pageant made like a wild forest ‘verie 
cunninglie.”—A place in the palace was prepared for the King and the 
Queen richly hanged, the inner part with cloth of gold, the outer with 
rich cloth of arras. The jousts began the 13th day of February. Af: 
ter the queen with her train of ladies had taken their places, into the pal- 
ace was conveyed a pageant made like a forest, with rocks, hills and 
dales, with divers trees, flowers, hawthorns, ferne and grass with six for- 
esters standing within the same forest, garnished in coats and hoods of 
green velvet, by whom lay a great number of spears. All the trees, 
herbs and flowers were made of green velvet, green damask and silk of 
divers colors, as satin and sarcenet. In the midst of this forest was a 
castle standing, made of gold, and before the castle gate sat a gentleman 
fresh apparelled, making a garland of roses for the prize. This forest 
was drawn as it were by “the strength of two great beasts, a lion and an 
antelope ; the lion flourished all over with silver of damask gold, the an- 
telope wrought ali over with silver of damask, his beams or horns and 
tusks of gold. These beasts were led with certain men apparelled like 
wild men ; their bodies, heads, faces and legs covered with green silk 
flossed. On either the said antelope and lion sat a lady richly apparelled, 
the beasts were tied to the pageant with great chains of gold ‘ as horses 
be inacart.’ When the pageant rested before the queen, the forenamed 
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foresters blew their hentia; then the pageant ormed on all silt and out 
issued four Knights armed at all points, each of them armed with a spear 
in his hand, on horseback, with great plumes on their heads, their bases 
and trappers of cloth of gold, and each of them having their name em- 
broidered on his base and trapper. On the other part with great noise as 
each of trumpets, as of drums, entered into the field the East of Ess, the 
Howard with many others armed; their trappers and bases of 
crimson satin embroidered, with branches of pomegranates of gold, and 
posies, with many a fresh gentleman riding before them, their footmen 
well apparelled ; and so the jousts began and endured all that time. 

We read of a gorgeous masque, wherein the king was an actor; and a 
moveable garden, called ‘ the Garden of Esperaner, verie costlie and ar- 
tificiallie wrought; in which, or in some other pageant, the personages 
are diverted with a shower of fruits and comfits.’ 

Henty was well educated, and compared with those kings who "prece- 
ded him, far their superior in virtue and learning. The representation of 
one of Plautus’ plays, evinces, that he and his courtiers had been touched 
by that taste for classical erudition, which about this period, had been 
revived by the genius of the Medicis and the ardor of the Manuzios. It 
was not long, however, before our monarch was occupied in his wars 
abroad, and ‘his schemes at home; and those entertainments, which at 
one time, made his court the resort of beauty and chivalry, were soon 
forgotten amidst the din and death ofarms. On the other hand, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the Drama was measurably perfected. This queen 
came to a throne well established. The scholar of Roger Ascham, (a 
learned divine, and the author of our modern English prose, )—young and 
full of hope—having breathing time after a great revolution. She and 
her subjects were rife for amusement. Her coronation was hailed with 
delight—it was an event celebrated in every form. Wherever she ap- 
peared, she was entertained by a devoted people. Her travel through 
England was one continued pageant—poets sung her charms—shows 
were exhibited to feast her eyes; aid her court was a theatre of delight. 
During the early period of her reign, masques, which had partially gone 
out of fashion, were resumed with increased splendor. One has been 
preserved in which the Gods and Goddesses appear, to foretell the power 
and glory of the queen, and grace her presence with gifts of rare and cu- 
rious workmanship. As this is the oldest masque we have seen an ac- 
count of, it suits our purpose of throwing some light on the early materials 
of the Drama. 

It commences with a monologue spoken by Mercury, after which Ju- 
piter presents to the queen a riding wand of whale’s fin curiouslie 
wrought. 


‘I give thee here this small and slender wand 
To show thou:shalt in quiet rule the land. 


Juno’s gift was a purse,—Mars presents a pair of knives on which were 
engraved these words : 


To hurt your foe and help your friend 
These knives are made unto that end ; 
Both blunt and sharp you shall us find 
As pleaseth best your princely mind.’ 
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Then spoke Venus, whose ilk: was a white dove : 


‘In vain fair queen from heaven my coming was 
To such a mind that is no way amiss, 

For now I see thy favor so doth pass, 

That none but thou, thou only she itis, 

Whose beauty bides each night to look on thee 
By view they may another Venus see, 

Where beautys’ boast and favor doth not fail, 
What may I give to thee oh worthy wight? 
This is my gift—there shall no wo prevail, 
That seeks thy will against thy will’s delight. 
Not where thy will, but where it likes thy mind, 
Accept that friend if loyal thou him find. 





(The dove being cast off, ran directly to the queen, and being taken 
up and set upon the table before her majesty, sat so quietly, as if it had 
been tied. Then after this had the gods and goddesses marched about, 
and then Apollo presented her with an instrument called a badonet, and 
sung a song accompanied by its music. Pallas’ gift was a book of wis- 
dom—Neptune’s a great artificial fish, and in the belly of it a pike, 
which he threw out before her majesty. Diana presents a bow and ar- 
rows notched and headed with silver. She says, 


‘ Whoever found on earth a constant friend 
That may compare with this my virgin queen ? 
Whoever found a body and a mind 

So pure from stain, so perfect to be seen ? 
Rare is thy gift and given to few or none; 
Malice therefore of jsome that dare not say, 
More shines thy light, for that I know but one 
That any such show, to follow in their way. 
Thou art she, take thou the only praise 

For chaster dame in these our happy days. 
Accept my vows, since best thou dost deserve 
Well I know thy mind can thee preserve. 


Cupid now presents an arrow of gold, and says, 


Ah ha, I see my mother out of sight, 

Then let the boy play the wag awhile. 

I seem but weak, yet weak is not my might. 
My boyish wit can oldest folk beguile. 

Whoso doth think, I speak this but the best 
Let me but shoot I shall quench his rest. 

Mark here my shafts : this is made of wood 
Which is but soft and breeds but soft good will. 
Now this is guilt, yet seems it gold full good 
And doth deceive blind loving people still. 

But here is one is seldom felt or seen, 

This is of gold sent for the noblest queen; 
Wherefore dame fair take thou this gift of me 
Though some deserve, yet none deserve like you. 
Shoot but this shaft at king or Cesar : he 

And he is thine, and if thou will allow, 

It is a gift that many here do crave, 

Yet none but thou this golden shaft shall have. 


There was written upon the shaft— 


‘My color joy, my substance pure, 
My virture such as shall endure.’ 
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“ Her Majestie, in the language of the chronicler, “ received these gifts 
verie thankfullie ; the Gods and Goddesses with the rest of the maske 
marched about the chamber again, and then departed in like manner as 
they came in. Then the queen called unto her Master Wood, the Maior 

of Norwich, whom first she heartilie thanked, and took by the hand, and 
used secret confidence ; but what, I know not. And this delightful night 
passed to the joy of all that saw her grace in so pleasant a plight.” 


Barnwell. Cc. R.C. 





MOURN FOR THE GOOD. 


Mourn not for me, oh! do not mourn, 
For one whose life, “all sicklied o’er, 

With thoughts’ pale cast,” whose bosom torn, 
By care or crime, exults no more. 


Mourn not for one, who knew the right, 
Yet all the gates of Folly oped, 

Who saw and who adored the light, 
But madly on in darkness groped! 


Mourn not for ono, who failed to prize, 
The mental pearl his maker gave ; 
Gave to exalt him to the skies ; 
He hid it like a coward slave. 


Mourn for the good, the great, the wise; 
The young, the beautiful, the gay ; 
For those, let marble columns rise, 
To these, the tearful tribute pay. 


But o’er his dreary resting place, 
Let no one weep, let nothing rise, 

"Till Merey’s angel stoop to raise 
And purify him for the skies. 





HAPPINESS. 


True happiness is not the growth of earth 
The soil is fruitless, if you seek it here, 
‘ Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 
And never blooms but in celestial air. 


Sweet plant of paradise ! the seed is sown, 
And only sown in minds of heavenly mould, 

It rises slow and buds, but ne’er was known 
To blossom here—the climate is too cold. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE. 


_IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO HIS EXCELLENCY, P. M- BUTLER, GOVERNOR OF 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


Dear Sir:—lI address this letter to you, because I know the interest 
you take in our public Institutions, particularly the College. I offermy 
views of the subject for public discussion, patiently abiding the course of 
public improvement, which discussion is sure to produce. ‘The time has 
never been when I have not thought highly of classical attainment; but 
I do not think it repays all the time and attention we unskilfully dedicate 
to it. I say unskilfully, for I have never seen a young man turned out 
as a graduate from the South Carolina College, who would be considered 
as a good classical scholar, at any of the great schools, or Universities of 
England. We have never had a good grammar school under proper and 
rigid discipline attached to the College. The time of our youth, until 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years, has never been skilfully or fully em- 
ployed. Parents and children are anxious to commence a collegiate 
course before the young men are really prepared; and if the due requis- 
ites were rigidly exacted at entrance, the college would have much room 
unoccupied. We were all sensible of this in my time, and we were as 
rigid in our admission-examination, as we could afford to be; and not 
without corresponding good effects. ‘The character of our Grammar 
schools throughout the country, depends on the condition really exacted 
for admission into the college. Translations from an ancient into a 
modern language, and from a modern into an ancient one, at least twice 
a week, with original compositions in Latin prose, weekly, till fourteen 
years of age, and in Latin verse weekly for two years, appear to me, 
from personal experience, and much actual observation, indispensible to 
the fluent acquisition of the classic tongues. Which of our Grammar 
schools exact this? Which of them are competent to exact these duties? 
My good friend, Mr. Park, may remember translating for me a page of 
Greek poetry, by Charles Fox, as anUniversity Exercise, published. ‘This 
was the’result of the discipline I have been proposing. His critical letters 
to that learned man, Gilbert Wakefield, would show his attention to those 
subjects. He brought like every other great man, great labor to all his 
pursuits. But Greek poetry and classical criticism, might have been 
beneficially superceded by the study of The Wealth of Nations, which 
his ‘intellect was too scholastically drilled to relish or understand. 

A youth entering college, with such a portion of classical acquirements 
as I have described, and the usual complement of arithmetical, algebrai- 
cal and mathematical knowledge, might dispense with the classics entire- 
ly asa college exercise. Ifto ashort course of Moral Philosophy, there 
were added a course of International law by the same instructor, I think 
it would be an improvement. 

To these alterations I would add, that no young man should be permit- 
ted to enter college till after an exact and full examination in the Latin 
and Greek classics; in his readiness to write on any given subject, at 
least in Latin; his knowledge of ancient geography, customs and man. 
ners, with a competent knowledge of modern geography. All this will 
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be easy toa well odumaed youth of sixteen. Nor should: any young 
man be allowed to enter college for a less term than four years. 

These changes would admit of a more full course of Chemistry as ap- 
plied to the arts of Mineralogy and Geology, now indispensible, but for 
which time is not at present allowed in our Institution. I would admit 
aiso of a course of daily reading inthe French language. I despair of 
present, but not of future success in these proposals. I shall offer an- 
other by and by. I say nothing of the constitutional objection to a part 
of the present course, because, regarding as I do, the constitution to be in 
real amount no more than a piece of waste paper against popular preju- 
dice, I would not dwell on an unpleasant subject, without prospect of 
benefit. 

When the discovery and resuscitation of the classic authors gave a spur 
to the intellect of the middle ages, it was natural that the poets, orators, 
historians, dramatists, and philosophers of Greece and Rome, the body of 
Civil Law of the Roman Empire, and the theological writings of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church, should absorb the labours of 
the learned, and render a critical study of the ancient languages indispen- 
sible to every man who aspired to a literary character. So it was, and 
so in fact it continued to be until about the period of the American Revo- 
lution; which was fairly ascribable to a class of investigations brought 
on by the republicans of the times of Charles the First and Cromwell. 
But like the class of historians, this was a stem that branched off from 
the usual literature of the day. All knowledge in fashionable estimation, 
was a knowledge of words and phrases; and immense erudition was be- 
stowed on numerous and laborious editions of ancient authors. 

During what were called the middle ages, from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries, Europe knew but little of science. The Gothic, 
Sarracenic, or Hindoo Architecture, and its accompaniment, the colour- 
ing of glass, was pursued successfully, but in secret, by those who were 
acquainted with the elements of that beautiful system, so well adapted to 
the religious buildings of the day. <A sy stem, undoubtedly implying 
more profound knowledge of the arts, than any Grecian specimen extant. 
Chemistry travelling from the Arabian physicians, put on the character of 
quackery and mysticism among the Alchemists and Rosicrucians until 
the times of Paracelsus and Vanttlemont. No science during this long 
period, appears to have been pursued with a single eye, as a means of im- 
proving the condition of mankind. 

In tracing this picture, I profess not to give a portrait, but an outline. 
Exceptions will occur to persons well read in the history of those ‘days, 
as they occur to me: but I have no space to notice them in this very brief 
essay. I shall repeat therefore that during the long period from the 
thirteenth to the close of the eighteenth century, with a few exceptions in 
this last, all literature may be regarded as characterized by the knowl- 
edge and pursuit of words,—not of things. It was ornamental, compris. 
ing the poetry, oratory, the drama and history of ancient times, and 
modern imitations. Or it was metaphysica/, comprising the very acute 
but interminable discussions of the school-men: or it was metaphysico- 
theological; or strictly theological. 'The medical theories and contro- 
versies for many centuries, indeed I may say until the period I have be. 
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fore assigned from 1770 to 1790 were of the same character as all the 
rest; disputes that could never be settled, because verbal theories and 
conjectures, without any precise meanings annexed to the words employ- 
. ed, occupied almost exclusively, the reasonings of the disputants. ‘The 
infancy of society, like the infancy of individuals at present, was occupied 
about words. 

About the time of Leibnitz and Newton, mathematics took a start, and 
have ever since gone on with slow but progressive improvement, till the 
French perfected the practical use of the Algebraical calculus, which has 
wonderfully facilitated every branch of scientific investigation,and of which 
we are just beginning to appreciate the immense.value in this country, in its 
application particularly to all the calculations of the civil engineer. But 
We are as yet in our very infancy, even in this respect. 

During all this long period of the boyhood of society, but little atten- 
tion was paid to mathematics, and its application to mechanical powers. 
Chemistry could not be said to exist. Civil Engineering, as an occupa- 
pation, was unknown. Geology and its hand-maid Mineralogy, were 
hardly brought to light till the lectures of Werner, abont half a century 
ago. Electricity just made its appearance about 1780. Magnetism is 
just begining to be understood within these dozen years. Galvanism 
has but recently appeared among us, and its combination with Magnet- 
ism, and its relations to Electricity are yet in their very infancy. 

l ask of any man competent to observe what has been passing in the 
world of Europe and America for these twenty-five years, whether a pro- 
found and critical knowledge of the numerous and incontestible beauties, 
the still more numerous absurdities, the silly fictions, the coarse descrip- 
tions, and plentiful obscenities of Homer, Virgil, Theocritus, Horace, Ovid 
or Anacreon, are to be put in competition with the useful truths that the 
last half century has recorded? Look at the relics of ancient times, in 
Rome, Herculaneum, and Pompeii, and say whether a mythology that 
introduced a public taste for ornament so disgraceful and disgusting, is 
worthy of being recommended to the sedulous attention of our children 
for eight or ten yenrs of their education? Will the morals of our youth 
be improved by the pictures of Homer, Horace, Juvenal, Theocritus, 
Anacreon, Ausonius? Or by reading the conversation of Socrates and 
Alcibiades, or the assault and battery case at the begining of the orations 
of Socrates, or even the episode of Nisus and Euryalus?) Who can 
read without disgust the elaborate panegyrics on that vulgar, scurrilous 
buffoon-defamer, Aristophanes? Much as we praise, and not without 
reason, the elegant simplicity of Grecian Architecture, it is founded on 
no profound science like the finest specimens of the Gothic ; nor is there 
any thing like good taste in the naked and over strained sculptures that 
adorn the architraves, frizes, metopes, and cornices of the Greek tem. 
ples; to say nothing of the absurd loads placed on the heads of the un- 
fortunate Caryatides. Lord Elgin has robbed Greece of ornaments, which 
no modern architect of good taste, would condescend to copy. 

We have lauded without stint, the so called Republics of Greece and 
Rome. We have been for many centuries admirers of all the silly tales 
that Rollins has been credulous enough to collect, and we are taught to 
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regard the bloated exaggerations of Marathon, Salamis, Thermopyle, and 
Platea, et quicquid Gracia mendax audet in Historia, as genuine narra- 
tions of real events. Look at the objections made to these Munchausen 
stories in Mr. Richardson’s Dissertation prefixed to his Persian Dictionary, 
and believe them who can. As to the public virtue and patriotism of 
the execrable banditti who inhabited the soil of Greece or of Rome, 
when was any act of cruelty and injustice foregone, that tended to pro- 
mote the power of these ruffians at the expense of their neighbors? Let 
any one consider the cool, deliberate, unprovoked murder of the male in- 
habitants of Melos, and the indiscriminate captivity of the surviving wo- 
men and children, as ‘Thucydides relates it,—or the expulsion without 
cause of every inhabitant of Egina, and other similar specimens of Athe- 
nian cruelty and injustice, and he will not greatly hesitate to believe them 
to have been, what the modern Greeks are considered to be, a set of 
unprincipled thieves and plunderers. ‘Taste and tact in the fine arts, and 
in ornamental literary composition, we may allow them; but objections of 
serious weight may well be urged even against the Phidian J upiter, the Medi- 
cean Venus, the Apollo, and the Laocoon. I think, therefore, we have 
praised and estimated, far out of due proportion, the benefits to be derived 
{rom asix oreight years’ study of the language, the history, the morals, the 
manrers, the forms of government, and tasteful compositions of Greece 
and Rome in their poetry, their oratory, their history, and their drama,— 
in their architecture and their sculpture; none of which are models to be 
held up for imitation to the exclusion of modern examples. I grant we 
have greatly improved by the contemplation of the chef d’ceuvres of an- 
cient literature and art; we have used them; we have profited by them, 
and for all useful purposes, and on all common occasions, we can dispense 
withthem. Productions more in harmony with modern demand, are to be 
found in England, France, Germany, Prussia, Italy. But all these mod- 

els of literary composition, of whatever kind, that expend themselves in 
literary luxury alone, are, when too much multiplied, specimens of the 
want of practical good sense, and the want of judgment of the time and 
place in which an exorbitant demand is created for them. The time is fast 
passing away when a poet is to be ranked as the most exalted of human 
beings; the time approaches when it will be considered as no praise to the 
author that he has spent a long lifein merely contributing to the amuse- 
ment of wealthy idlers; when Byron, and Wordsworth, and Moore, and 
Southey, will not be entitled toa seat on the same elevated platform with 
Watt and Fulton. It is a disgrace toa man to have spent the whole 
of along life in what is called poetry: and to have written a thousand 
pages of rhymes for the amusement of young people who can afford to 
idle away their time. I know that we produce only that we may enjoy; 
and that Garrick and Siddons, and Malibran, and Taglioni, are not quite 
useless contributors to public enjoyment; but est modus in rebus; good 
sense will, ere long, assign to them their proper station. What are they 
to the public benefactors, who contribute to, or create permanent em. 
ployment for millions of laboring people, and who create also the wealth 
that is to make this employment permanent? Among the literary dissipa- 
tors of valuable time, I should except from this reproach Sir Walter Scott, 
whose pictures of real life, and the manners of former times, of intense 
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interest, have permanently. cottribatet to give solidity to a species of 
writing for the most part too trifling before his time to be rescued from 
reproach. 

About the time of the American revolution, 1776, a constellation of 
men arose in England, destined to repair the wastefulness, the folly, and 
the ignorance that produced the American War, and would have pro- 
duced the deplorable national poverty consequent upon this unwise pro- 
ject, of royal and ministerial vengeance and extravagance. But these great 
men, interposed by their creative genius in favor of their native land, and 
counterbalanced the miseries which George the Third and his ministers, 
Lord North and Wm. Pitt labored so hard to induce. Our own country is 
a mighty sorry specimen of what passes under the name of a republican 
government, but it is not quite so bad asa monarchy, even yet. Indeed 
the evils we actually suffer, have been the direct consequences of depart- 
ing from the wholesome duty of republican vigilance, and permitting, 
with but feeble opposition, those encroachments which threaten a despot- 
ism of the worst aspect. 

In a debate in the House of Lords, Lord Liverpool declared that, 
“weighed in the scales of public utility against Watt and Boulton, Wedge- 
wood and Bentley, and Sir Richard Arkwright, the Lords and the Com- 
mons would kick the beam.” Add to these Adam Smith, the Duke of 
Bridgewater, the Rev. Mr. Cartwright, and you haye my list. 

The system of Canals, commenced on the sole judgment, at the sole 
risk, and at the sole expense of the Duke of Bridgewater, was the first 
reat improvement in England that | can remember. It was suggested, 
as I think, by the conversations between Mr. Meekly and the Earl of 
Moreland, in that strange novel, The Fool of Quality. Seventy two miles 
of canal were finished at the sole cost of the Duke of Bridgewater, under 

his own continued, laborious, personal inspection, during his life time. 

About the same time (the breaking out of our revolutionary war,) Mr. 
Arkwright, a barber, living at Bolton, 12 miles from Manchester, a strange 
eccentric man, who exhibited wigs of all colors, blue, green, yellow 
and red,—who, to acquire skill in tooth drawing, compelled all the dogs 
he could seize hold of to become his patients,—began a series of private 
experiments on the feasibility of spinning in a large way by water power. 
He succeeded; and laid the foundation of a large fortune, a larger repu- 
tation, and the prodigious increase of the cotton manufacture. 

Of Watt and Boulton, the proprietors of Watt’s steam engine, and of 
Wedgewood and Bentley, the fathers of English pottery, enough has been 
published to render my own information superfluous. 

The Rev. Mr. Cartwright, author of the beautiful poem of Armine and 
Elvira, and of an improvement in condensing the steam in Watt’s engine, 
was the inventor also of the Power Loom system of weaving. I saw his 

machinery in operation at Manchester, about the year 1783. It succeed- 
ed so well, that before it had run six months, it was wilfully burnt down. 
I think it was 15 or 20 years before it was again put in operation. Had 
our Mr. Whitney introduced his Cotton Gin in England, I must have add. 
ed him to my list of national benefactors from that island. 

If these men, the Duke of Bridgewater, Watt, Wedgewood, Arkwright, 
and Cartwright, had been exposed to auction at the commencement of 
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theirs career of oniuclantann “al the spaile of Besiad had given for them 
collectively, five hundred millions sterling, the bargain would have been a 
cheap one for the country, if their improvements could not have been 
otherwise procured. Who can calculate the wealth that Robert Fulton 
has added to his country? or Oliver Evans. if it can be shown that when he 
patented the high power pressure engine, he knew nothing of Mr. Treve- 
thick’s claim? May not the projectors of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Rail Road, with their loc omotives, be added to this most honorable list 
of public benefactors? Becher also, who first introduced the melting of 
iron with stone coal, is long anterior to my period of illustration. 

I come now to Adam Smith, whose lectures On the Wealth of Nations, 
were first delivered, | believe, in 1776. 

I shall not go through the history of Political Economy, from Quesnay 
to Mirabeau, Turgot, Condorcet, to Mercier de la Riviere; or the gleams 
of light thrown on this subject by Sir Dudley North, and Sir James 
Steuart, or the coincidence on the principle of population, between Town- 
send, Wallace, and Darwin, with the more detailed and able expositions 
of Malthus. It will suffice for my purpose to observe, that we owe the 
clear exposition and proof of the following opinions to Adam Smith. 

‘The members of every political community, consist of 1. The pro- 
ducers of wealth. . 2. The consumers of wealth. 

2. All wealth is produced by labor and skill, applied either to increase 
the quantity of useful products, or by change of form, to add utility or value 
toa valueless raw material. As when a bushel of corn, sown, produces 
20 bushels, or a log of mahogany is converted into a side-board. In 
both cases, the productive powers are labor and skill. The subject mat- 
ter of operation is furnished by nature. 

3. Skillis acquired in the form of manual dexterity, by frequent repe- 
tition of the same kind of labor; as when we learn to play upon a musical 
instrument. Skill of a higher and more productive kind, fitted to direct 
the operations of manual labor, is acquired by intellectual labor. As when 
a chemist directs his operator how to manufacture corrosive sublimate, or 
prussic acid. Or a civil engineer directs the putting together of a steam 
engine. 

4. All power of producing wealth, of whatever denomination the 
wealth may be, is resolvable into bodily labour, or intellectual labour. 
By the sweat of your brow shall you earn your bread. Those who labour 
are the creators, the producers of wealth; and none others are so; those 
who do not labour in the actual productions of the things or articles that 
have value in the market, are drones in the hive, living on the products of 
other people’s labour; producing nothing themselves. Fruges consumere 
nati, ‘Taxes on the industry of the industrious. But intermediate, mid- 
dle men, such as merchants, retailers, doctors, judges, teachers, &c., may 
be useful as labor-saving machines. 

5, All intellectual labour, i is usefully productive in proportion as it su. 
percedes, or becomes a substitute for actual labour. If by the knowledge 
aman acquires and the combinations he is enabled to devise as the result 
of that knowledge, he can save the labour of five common men, he is 
worth to society, in that instance, five common men. Thus by studying 
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of the exposure to cudoaie, Warr perfected his steam engine. A horse 
power is at least equal to the labour of five men doing ordinary work; a 
twenty horse power engine is equal to the perpetual work, night and day, 
of one hundred men; that is, to the daily work of two hundred men. Sup- 
posing one thousand only of such engines ir actual operation in the United 
States, they are equal to two hundred thousand day labourers. For the 
mere purposes of illustration, accuracy is not called for. 

Formerly, meal was procured from grain by hand labour. Contem- 
plate the machinery of a well constructed grist mill, and reflect on the 
time and labour it saves to the neighbourhood! 

The quadrant, the compass, the : telescope, enable us to go by the short- 
est course over the trackless ocean to the remotest parts of the globe. 
This is the result of knowledge,—of intellectual labour. Will a critical 
knowledge of Homer or Virgil do this?) We are just entering upon 
the sciences of galvanism and magnetism, that promise a rich harvest 
of useful discovery. But I forbear any farther illustrations, either from 
them or from astrouomy, chemistry, botany, &c. ‘Those who cannot 
comprehend the force of what I have already stated, will be reasoned 
with in vain. 

I concede the value of amusement earned by labour. But I deny that 
it is to be made the main pursuit of life. Or that no man is to be r2gard- 
ed as a person of cultivated taste, who is not a connoisseur in the lasci- 
vious imagery wherewith ancient and modern- poetry abounds,—in the 
hideous mythology of Egypt and Hindoostan,—or the obscure mytholo- 
gy of Greece and ‘Rome,—or in the breaches of costume, the absurdities, 
and the tasteless obscurity of moderu painting from the early artists to the 
latest of the modern schools. 

Watt and Fulton, and Arkwright and Wedgewood, and Whitney and 
Oliver Evans, have added tens of thousands of people to the strength, and 
millions upon millions to the wealth of their country. Can the same be 

said of Byron, or Wordsworth, or Moore, or the cart-loads of modern 
novelists and romancers! What of wealth tothe nation, or of comfort 
to the poor, can we expect from the voice of Maubran, or the fiddle of 
Paganini, or the pirouettes of Taglioni? To be sure a critical skill in 
these arts, is necessary to shine among the females of a fashionable draw- 
ing room; and strong proofs of time thus wasted, are necessary to estab- 
lish the character of an aspirant to literary taste anc distinction. And to 
create this useless, frivolous character, are the main efforts of eollege edu- 
cation bent. For, the superficial knowledge of algebra and mathematics, 
of chemistry and geology, carried away from college, will tell but little in 
furtherance of future pursuits. But w hat poet or orator was it that con- 
structed the canals and rail roads from Philadelphia to Pittsburg? What 
class of our citizens are the improvers, or importers of improvement, in 
our cotton and iron manufactures, that enable them to compete with the 
immense establishments of Great Britain? Assuredly not the youths 
who heve wasted ten of the best years of their boyhood, in acquiring a 
superficial knowledge of languages no longer used, and authors and sub- 
jects, whose absence is seldom felt or regretted when school education is 
forgotten. 
Iam not so prejudiced as to deny the uses to which even’ our present 
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system of imperfect education may lead. It tends to make better law- 
yers, and better doctors; more skilful polemics in the disputatious field of 
controversial divinity, more fluent declaimers; men better skilled in the 
wordy contests of party tactics; more efficient party politicians. It will en- 
able a man to dilate fortwo hours on a subject that might be exhausted in 
fifteen minutes. | am not inclined to trespass on time by giving my hereti- 
cal opinion on these qualifications of disputable utility; let them pass. My 
position, the result of the preceding statement, is this,— 

Let every man seek out sources of amusement for himself, consult- 
ing his own taste, and what he can afford of taxation on his pocket and 
his time, in pursuing his own enjoyments. With all this, the public has 
nothing todo. Let him waste his life, if he pleases, on the classic authors 
of ancient and modern days. But if the public treasury is to sustain in- 
stitutions of public education, and I consider this an imperious duty, the main 
supplies ought to be dedicated to those branches of knowledge, which are 
best calculated to produce results of public utility,—to turn out, not or- 
namental scholars in polite literature, but men fitted to promote the na- 
tional wealth, power, and prosperity,—to give efficacy to useful enter- 
prize in peace, ad effectual resource in war,—to that kind of knowledge 
that in its results, contributes more to the comfort of the poor than of the 
rich. 

I can understand how the man who will contrive to economise fuel, 
and by the skilful arrangement of the machinery, enable a steam vessel to 
navigate the ocean between America and Europe, may greatly benefit his 
country and the world;—is the author of Don Juan to ‘be estimated by the 
public on a par with such a man? 

The age of common sense, I presume, will approach us by slow jour- 
nies. One symptom of it in South-Carolina, will be the enforcing, in her 
school of education, a more accurate acquirement of mathematical, me- 
chanical, chemical, and geological knowledge than is now prevalent 
among us; another symptom will be the est: blishment ef a school of en- 


gineers, as an appendage of two years to the usual college studies. 


You want a thorough course of mathematics applied to mechanics. 

You want a full course of fluzionary and algebraical calculus. 

You want a practical knowledge of scientific instruments, as a distinct 
course of lectures. 

You want a daily exercise in drawing, and delineations of machinery 
from the machines. 

You want French as absolutely indispensable; and German as very de- 
sirable. 

You want more official attendance and solemnity at your public exam. 
inations, and a more insisted and compelled proficiency. Degrees are 
too easily acquired. 

I have said nothing of the elements of anatomy and physiology, or of 
the application of galvanism to the piles of the human body, as well as to 
the piles of Volta, or to the coastings of ships at sea,—nor of the elements 
of botany, so essential to the agricultur: alist, the gardener, and the physi- 
cian. I fe: ir time Is wanting, and patience is wanting. Our young men 
and their parents, are alike impatient of college confinement, and anxious 
for their escape into the world, contented with the smattering of knowl- 
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edge, that has been “ panged” into them. What is the consequence ? 
Look at your Rail-Road. The school at Wes: Point, imperfect as it is, 
has provided in some degree for useful attainment; your engineers are, 
with two or three young exceptions, students from the school of West 
Point: and you are compelled to borrow them from the federal govern- 
ment, because you have neglected or disdained to breed them for your- 
selves! Ought this to be? No: pudet hec opprobria nobis et dici potusse 
et non potuisse refelli. 

How often has a professorship of modern languages been pressed on 
the attention of the trustees and the manne in vain! Is there a gen- 
tleman in Europe ignorant of French? Can you go into a company of 
merchants in England, where that language is not familiar at the dinner 
table,-—where it is not a matter of surprise that any foreigner should be 
ignorant of it? Can a mathematician, a physician, a well-bred lawyer 
dispense with French? Are not our old reporters in French? Our an- 
cient laws in French? Are Valin and Emerigon, and the ordonnances de 
la Marine, or the works of Pothier, or the French arrangement of the 
Institute, the Pandects, the Codes, and their Commentators useless?— 
Would a lawver be the worse for some slight knowledge of these works? 

But we send ministers and ambassadors abroad: never from the sole 
and exclusive motive of competence. They are all party-men; paid by 
an outfit and a two years’ salary. A man may perhaps be forgiven for 
ignorance of Russian: but the court language of Prussia, and Austria, is 
French. Ofall our ambassadors sent to France, I know of none that 
were competent in knowledge of the language but Mr. Gallatin. Two of 
our ambassadors to the French court, were so deplorably ignorant of the 
common phrases, that Buonaparte complained of their incompetence. — 
Is it not horrible? The execrable spirit of party pervades every depart- 
ment, and every ramification of this very corrupt government. Even the 
list of examiners of the students at West Point, exhibits manifest evidence 
of the truth of this remark. 

The standing of South-Carolina depends, Ist, on the known honorable 
character of her citizens as public men. Our Representatives in Con- 
gress have been for the most part, and they now feel that they are gentle- 
men. ‘That they have to support untainted, in that house of ill fame, the 
high character of a South-Carolina gentleman. God grant, that wheth- 
er through good report or evil repori, they may never flinch or fail in 
maintaining that really noble character: and I thank God it is supported. 

2d. South-Carolina must earn pre-eminence by superiority, not merely 
of talent, but of knowledge. Not merely of knowledge, but of useful 
knowledge. ‘To this imperious duty we have not paid due attention.— 
Our public school of instruction is a very incompetent institution. 
Our legislators have liberally voted for bricks and mortar; but science 
does not flourish in that school. .Not from incompetence of professors , 
for I most willingly bear my own personal testimony to the professional 
merit of your mathematician and chemist. The college is under the 
care of men, to whose conduct as professors, I know of no objection that 
can be made. But the trustees and the legislature ought to institute some 
more efficient mode of exacting due proficiency. When do they attend 
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the examinations? It isa disagreable duty: but it is a duty which a pa- 
triot ought not to shrink from. 


You cannot get on without a pattern grammar school. You ought 
to have an uniform. 


For none of my literary heresies in this paper, are you, dear sir, in any 
way responsible; for you know not of this letter or of its contents. Pray 
accept it as a testimony of respect, elicited by the strong and anxious 
feeling you bear to the improvemeut of every institution in your native 
State, and your ardent desire, as Governor, to promote it. Accept, dear 
sir, my respectful assurances of high consideration. 


Tuomas Cooper, M. D., LL. D. 
July 1, 1837. 


MORNING. 


I. 


Faint gleams of light proclaimed the wake of day, 
And young birds gaily on the wing were bounding; 
The woodlands echoed with the hounds’ deep bay, 
And from the hill the hurtsman’s horn was sounding. 
The day-star lingered with its feeble gleam, 
And rayless Dian in the west descended, 
The yawning yeoman, waking from his dream, 
Told to the silent world that night was ended. 
But with the glorious morn, nor beast, nor bird 
Broke from the timits which their God had given, 
But in their harmless natures seem’d prefer’d 
To him who claims the promises of Heaven. 
There the wild partridge from his covert flew, 
And fluttering sky-lark for his flight prepared; 
There the young squirrel darted in the dew, 
And every living thing the day light shared. 

IT. 


There glittering foliage in the sun-lit ray, 

In beau’eous garniture unearthly seem’d; 

And sparkling waters on their hurrying way, 
Thro’ the deep furrows of the mountain stream’d; 
And nature whisper’d in that holy bour, 

A soothing language to the restless soul, 

And retrospection with a mystic power 

Held the wild spirit in its calm control. 

And every passing zephyr with it brought 

A wholesome odour from the leafy wood, 

And the dim eye the heart’s warm feeling caught, 
And offered up its tear in gratitude. 

Oh! may [roam again with spirit free 

That verdant haunt, alas! far, far away, 

And lift, O God! my weary eyes to thee, 

k’er they shall open to eternal day! 
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HE IS NOT COME! 
‘Her hope was longer than her life.’ 


WE are, gentle reader, in the abode of dethroned reason, and have you 
no sympathy for the children of nature here,—for those who smiled once 
like you, and looked into life with hopes as high? How awful the transi- 
tion from a world of gladness, of grand and matchless works, of broken 
hearts, to this place of haggard disease, of grotesque imbecility and wild 
and uncouth alienations mind! How much it is calculated to cut down 
the pride of the beautiful and the far-famed, the powerful and the high- 
born! | could tell you of some poor souls confined here, whose history 
would bring tears to your eyes; and of one in particular,—an interesting 
female. When seen in her cell, she sat beside a window, mute and mo- 
tionless, dressed in white, with a bow of black riband pinned to her bo- 
som. Her hair fell in ringlets overa neck as white as snow, without the 
smallest tinge of animation on its surface. Grief had imparted a marble 
hue to her cheeks, so that one might have imagined that the real spirit had 
fled, and left only its sculptured image behind, “did not the wild glances of 
her eye indicate the turmoil of deep and agonizing passion within. Poor 
young one! Hour upon hour would she sit watching the skies, as if she 
contemplated her own fate in the fleeting changes. She would gaze at a 
cloud driven before the wind,—her bosom would heave,—her lips would 
move,—her whole frame would tremble; and her arms would be extended, 
as if to clasp some one to her heart; and when the beautiful cloud passed 
over, the tears would trickle down her cheeks, and in a mournful voice, 
she would exclaim,—* he is not come!” 

The story of this sweet girl is a painful one,—her heart had been 
broken,—her young joy nipped in the bud,—her gentle affections cast 
away! She was the only child of an accomplished planter, whose ele- 
gant hospitality, and fascinating colloquial powers, induced him to enter- 
tain much company, and spend more than his income. His wife died in 
giving birth to his daughter; and as he devoted his time exclusively to the 
cultivation of her mind, she not only inherited the dignity of her address, 
but imbibed from him the most of that polite erudition, which, from his 
large acquaintance with books he could so happily impart. _ Her disposi- 
tion was amiable and ingenuous, comprising all the light and much of the 
warmth of the southern character. She read poetry felicitously, sung 
sweetly, and was a mistress of musical instruments;—she exhibited the fin- 
est model of a Carolina beauty. Her form was fragile, her foot. small, 
her bust Grecian, her eyes dark and brilliant as an antelope” s, and her 
contour of face soft and expressive of sentiment, and a peerless intellectu- 
ality. One so beautiful had not a few admirers, more especially as she 
was believed to be the heiress of a rich parent. Among those gallants 
who came to the house, was one greatly accomplished, but of mean soul. 
He spoke several languages and was a ripe scholar. Many years had he 
travelled in Europe, and after this fashion learned every art, in the prac- 
tice of which, one may so easily become amiable or ruimous to the peace 
of families, as the humor suits him. His manners bore the impress of a 
lofty gentility. He was unassuming and frank withal,—that is, outwardly 
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so; for, at heart, he wasa dissembler. He discovered that Mary admired 
him, and how soon he accomplished himself to her liking is shown in the 
little time he was about gaining her affections, and having a day appointed 
for their union. How happy was Mary then! She loved; and when I 
say so, I mean toexpressthe dearest of pleasures. There can be nothing 
sweeter than this passion, when it first flies and flutters through the heart 
ofa young girl. It brightens her eye and is seen hiding in the smiling 
dimples of her cheek. ‘Tt lends music to her voice and grace to her steps. 
Her thoughts have now but one centre, whence they take their ani- 
mation. She lives in amaze of impulses,—joyous, sad, coy, then bold in 
turn. In company she moves like one entrusted with a pleasant secret, 
which her tell-tale blushes are ever revealing. A mystery occupies her, 
-—the mystery of the heart, filled with sighs. of hope, before sense hath dis- 
sipated the flush of sentiment. She retires to the silent grove, where, un- 
observed she can commune with the visions of her coming joys; and 
feels like one about to travel over fairy land under the blue skies, where all 
is to be gold and glitter,—shade and zephyr. The prospect opens with 
images whose varie iy and rapid succession heighten her felicity. Like 
that. pretty bird, which is fascinated with the melody of its own hum, as it 
flies from this to that green sprig, sucking honey from every golden flow- 
er, does she partake of the same chastened enjoyment, and the same 
gay and harmless diversion. 

Mary felt this passion, and it looked out of her countenance:—her lover 
was now a part of her ni ature,—the light of her soul,—the idol of her hopes. 
The atmosphere she breathed | 1 his presence seemed charmed. In the 
halls of the courtly, her eye ope wander from all other objects to him. 
She tried to conceal her feelings, but the uneasiness of her little foot when 
she moved, and the abruptness of her speech when she heard the sound of 
his voice, showed how much she was enamoured of him. 

The evening before their intended nuptials, Mary and her lover were 
together. It was the balmy time of spring. They were sitting in a bal- 
cony that overlooked a bay in front of the house. An astral lamp*burn- 
ed within an antichamber, tapestried with crimson damask, which threw 
out a flush like that of passion on their cheeks; while their eyes sparkled 
in the rays that glanced up from the rippling waters below. It. was a 
scene for love to live and die in! Her hand was pressed in his, and as of- 
ten as he uttered his affections, she looked on him the sweetest approval. 
He spoke of love—of its disinterestedness,—of its gushing extacies and of 
the infamy of him who could trifle with a confiding heart. He recurred 
to the leaves of classic lore, and told how Orpheus loved his Eurydice— 
how female eyes had burned the world,—had swayed the camp and awed 
the senate house : then lowering his voice and struggling with passion, he 
whispered in her ear, and dese ribed in words of fire, the blushes of Arca- 
dian shepherds and shepherdesses, who toyed and kissed upon a time, be- 
side the purling rill, or under the shade of aged oaks. 

Their eyes met, and their warm breaths mingled, —life was in their lips; 
all thought, expression, feeling concentered there. They were in a soul. 
absorbing trance of love,—heart to heart,—lip to lip. 

Ata late hour they parted, and the last rapturous kiss was taken, so full 
of the hopes of the morrow. And the morrow! what joys came with it? 
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Where was the altar,—the young bride trembling before the high presence? 
Man, oh man, what art thou? where thy honour,—thy affection? Thou 
comest in the sun-light with all thy excellencies, shining out and burnest 
‘up the life of love: thou blottest the white lily and boastest of the stain of 
thy vile lip! thou makest ‘ these delicate creatures’ things of guile, then 
pointest at their rotteness with scorn. Man! she gave thee life! she was 
thy mother!—is thy partner in anguish!---thy helpmate. When the thun- 
derer speaks and the temple of thy hopes is toppling, though her fair body 
be scathed and blackened unto death, she throweth her white arms around 
thee as a robe of silk, and divertest ‘the red ruin’ from thy heart! But 
the morrow! That night Mary was called to the bed-side of her venera- 
ble parent, who in a fit of apoplexy died in herarms. This bereavement 
shocked her gentle spirit and left her in a mood of distraction which 
could have been dispelled by him, to whom she was about to pledge her du- 
ty. And did he come to dry her tears; to minister hope? to sooth her 
beating temples? Alas! he never came!—the money-god was in his eye 
lipl-ove, his art! tongue-honor, his eloquence! The sudden deathof her 
father caused his creditors to disclose his insolvency, which before then, 
it had been their interest to conceal; and this wretch, who weighed his 
love with gold, at once resolved to desert this sweet lady. Poor Mary 
drooped and drooped, until her reason passed away. And to this day 
she is seen, as I have described her, in bridal white with a mourning bow 


of riband on her bosom, occasionally exclaiming,—* HE Is NOT COME!” 
Barnwell. C. 





THE OCEAN SPIRIT. 


‘There is a low and feeble sound which frequently precedes it, more sublime in 
reality than all the uproar of the storm itself. ‘Did you never observe (says Mr. 
Gray in a letter to a friend) “while rocking winds are piping loud,” that pause as 
the gust is recollecting itself, and rising upon the ear like the swell of an AZolian 


harp? I do assure you there is nothing in the world so like che voice of a Spirit.”— 
Alison on Taste, p. 117. 


While the tempest was rising, oh! heard ye the sound, 
Like the groan of the waters it murmur’d around; 

The deep breathing winds all whispering stole, 

As the voice of a Spirit o’er the ocean did roll. 


‘“‘T rule the rough ocean, I pillow the wave, 

My cradle is rocking when hurricanes rave— 

Like the mane of the war-horse when chaf’d in his pride, 
Is the crest of the billow, the foam of the tide. 


“Wild is the wail of the loon* from afar, a 
When the loud winds are must’ring to wrathand to war— ts” 
And fearful the lightning that startles the deep, 

Ere the shout of the whirldwind hath waken’d its sleep. 


* The note of this sea bird is beautifully soft and plaintive, rising as it were 
from the bosom of the waves. The seamen say it never is heard but when a 
storm is rising. 
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“I bid the lone minstrel of waters to wail, 

When the vans* of the thunder around him do sail, 
And the glance of mine eye is the glitter of light, 
That shaketh the pillarst of darkness and night. 


“I sway the broad billow that breaketh in clouds, 

When the tall ships are heaving, and rattle the shrouds— 
I roll the deep thunder that shakes the firm world, 

When my banner of clouds o’er the gale is unfurled. 


“Oh! loud is the roar of the wave in his might, 

When the storm-driven navies are shiver’d in flight, 
When the whirlwind is moving in his dark curling shroud, 
And the silver-wing’d sea-bird is cleaving ‘he cloud, 


“Then wide rage the waters, and streaming on high ‘ 
Like a vision of terror the tempest rolls by,— s 
And the broad rushing surge like the pale sheet doth seem, 
That robes the grim phantoms of horror and dream.” | 


Such was the voice o’er the lone sea that came, 
When the thunder mov’d onward in darkness and flame; 
But sweet was the strain when the high winds were still, 
And faint as the light-pinioned breeze of the hill. 


So breath’d the still voice when the AXther was blue, 
And the eye of the evening star trembling through,— 
Soft o’er the heart in its beauty it stole, 

And made the deep waters in melody roll: 


‘Now the sun is descending, and the purpling of night 
Sheds over the scene a shadowy light; 

The waves breathing in slumber are sinking and swelling, 
And the low gale the dirge of the evening is knelling. 


“Oh! where is the canopy lovely as mine—? 
The stars are my tapers,—how purely they shine,— 
The sweet lamp of the moon lights the hall of my home, 


’ And tips with her splendor the crest of the foam. 


‘‘Far o’er the lune billows the light house is beaming, 
Wide, wide o’er the waters deep glories are streaming; 
And the moon, and the stars, and the ocean combine, 
In one. flood of effulgence they liquidly shine. 


“At the birth of young morning how bright are the beams, 
When the far flowing cloud like a wild mantle streams, 
When the rose of the East is unfolding her smile, 

And gilds the broad ocean with blushes the while. 


“When the sun hath awak’d and the wild waves are dancing, 
And in the gay-beam the high sea-birds are glancing— 

My voice is the whisper that thrills on thine ear, 

And bids thee remember a Spirit is here!” 





* «His sail broad vans he spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted, spurned the ground.”—Paradise Lost, B. IT 


+ “And the Lord went before them in a pillar of cloud.”—-Ezodus ziti, 21. 
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ENGLISH ARTS AND ARTISTS. 





NUMBER ONE. 





Beievine that a brief critical notice of the most eminent of the Eng- 
lish Artists, and a general survey of the art itself as it at present stands in 
England, would be new, and perhaps not uninteresting to your readers, 

\\I have thought proper to attempt something in thatway. ! cannot, how- 
ever, offer it to the public, without soliciting for that liberal allowance 
for its defects, in a literary point of view, which is generally needed by 
those who rarely write any thing more than a familiar letter. My only 
hope of commendation rests on the presumption ,that a long acquaintance 
with, and study of the works of which I shall speak, have in some mea- 
sure qualified me to judge of their merits. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. R. A. * 


Sir Joshua, as a pictorial composer and colourist, is by far the best 
that England has produced; and in portraiture, no country has seen his 
superior. Even Titian, whose colouring always brilliant, mellow, har- 
monious and toned to the reigning expression of every subject he treated, 
gives him pre-eminence over every other portratist,—even he does not 
rival the discrimination of character and the admirable choice and dispo- 
sition of accompaniments which make historical pictures of many of Sir 
Joshua’s portraits: and Vandyck, whose superior sklil in execution, and 
spirit and precision of drawing, make} him better in parts, is inferior to 
him in composition and colouring; and on the whole, cannot be consider- 
ed hisequal. Our own Stuart, though before all in giving the mental and 
bodily idiosyneracy which distinguishes every individual from every oth- 
er, and though behind none in giving dignity and refinement of character, 
was generally so deficient in the qualities of physical beauty, that although 
nature made him for the chief of portrait painters, he must yield the palm 
to Reynolds. 

His historical, or more properly speaking, his fancy pictures, are most 
of them of the same class as those portraits in which he introduced cir- 
cumstances and objects indicative of the habits and pursuits of their origi- 
nals. They are transcripts of men, women, and children, whom he oc- 
casionally saw engaged in the sportive amusements of childhood, or the 
more quiet meditations of maturer years; but indued with some graces 
from the realms of the artist’s imagination. The higher achievements of 
art,—the conception of forms of primeval strength and beauty, vitalized 
by minds that seem to have anticipated the knowledge of suceecding time, 
and grasped the intellectual. powers which primitive men could not have 
possessed,—such as he so much admired in the works of Michael Angelo, 
and the dramatic compositions of Raffaelle; these were far above the pow- 
ers of Sir Joshua; and whenever he attempted them he failed, though not 
so but that he produced pictures that had his usual excellences of colour 
and effect. 


Among these attempts is his Dido, a very lovely English lady, and one 
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of the triumphs of colouring, but not the heroic, self-exiled Sidonian Dido, 
the foundress and queen of Carthage. As a bereaved and disconsolate 
woman, seeking in death a relief from woe, she is faulty on/y in name: 
her attitude, action, the character of the whole, the color and drapery, pos- 
sess a combination of excellences not to be found in any other picture; 
and the accompanying figure of Anna, though not good in expression, is 
most admirable in color and effect. 

His picture of Ugolino and his children starving in a dungeon, is anoth- 
er example which shows what he could, and what he could not do. It 
has too much of the self-control and benevolence ofa dignified English gen- 
tleman, and too little of the stern and unflinching fierceness of a feudal 
chief of the bloodiest times,"whom Dante, in his Inferno, terrifically rep- 
resents gnawing the scalp of his earthly enemy. The children around 
him are of a more heroic period, and betray a close relationship to those 
of the Laocoon, and evince his good taste and happy tact in “ borrowing” 
rather than original power of conception. But the deep, forcible chiaros- 
curo, and the truly painter-like coloring of this picture, fill the mind, and 
crowd out the faint impression of its defects. 

His Cardinal Beaufort is “ borrowed” from one of the figures rising from 
the graves in the last judgment of Michael Angelo; and with such powerful 
aid, and in a character more English and modern, he has been eminently 
successful. The harrowing remembrance of his crimes, personified in 
the wolf-like fiend, whispering in his ear the expression, happily cho- 
sen from the most sublime of painters, and coincident with the words of 
the king at the bed-side: “ See how the pains of death do make him grin!” 
produce an impression on the mind that Shakspeare himself might have been 
proud of making. This-admirable picture shows how a man of judg. 
ment, who knows his deficiencies, may far transcend his own powers; and 
with the help of a loftier imagination, and more masterly hand, produce 
what no single artist could ever do. But not from Michael Angelo only, 
but from Rembrandt too,’he has caught the renovating inspiration of geni- 
us, anda magic terror of light and shade that hurls subject and expression 
through the astonished age, and at once impresses the imagination with 
the gloom and agony of a death, embittered by the remembrance of the" past 
and apprehension of the future. 

These instances which I have adduced, are among ‘the many which 
show that he could not conceive the true idea of man in his genuine sim- 
plicity, and pristine exemption from weakness and deformity—the “ cen- 
tral form” which he talked about, but could not draw; and that the mod- 
ifications of physical character, and of the habits of other ages, now not 
operative, were not distinctly known to him: but at the same time they 
prove a power, almost unrivalled of delineating the range of characters that 
were within reach of his immediate observation, and somewhat congenial 
tohis own. I have now to speak of some that were strictly within the 
bounds which education, (not nature) had set to his genius. 

Mrs. Siddons, as the tragic muse, is in its kind, the finest picture I have 
ever seen. ‘This gifted lady, whose beauty and talents were the adrnira- 
tion of an age, could in no time or country have found an artist more 
worthy to transmit to posterity the strongest remnants that now exist of 
her stately beauty, and her matchless powers as an actress. 
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The spirits of A&schylus and Shakspeare seem to have animated her 
form. ‘The sublime creations of their.minds, you would think were hov- 
ering around, perceptible to her quickened sight, and’ the musky air, the 
dark dismal clouds, the lurid’gleams of lightning, bear in them the visions 
with which t immortal bards have peopled the poetic world. The 
magic of the chiaro-scuro, and the veiled splendor of the colouring, rich and 
forcible without a tint whose brightness could disturb the most “fastidious 
taste,—the ample and beautifully varied masses of drapery, the imbrown- 
ing shades and flittring lights of the background, are all in the happiest 
manner of the artist, who was always successful in these things, almost 
beyond comparison; but in this instance, successful almost above himself, 
as if the muse he was personifying had indued him with a sense of har- 
mony and bexuty for that special occasion. 

Lord Heathfield, on the fortress of Gibraltar, and Admiral Rodney, are 
among the best historical portraits. Perfectly competent to do justice to 
their characters, and posssessed of the good taste to select such accompa- 
niments as would clearly indicate their professions and rank, and as it 
were, the distinction they had won by their exploits, without making the 
slightest appearance of a pompous display, Sir Joshua here had the rare 
felicity to comply strictly with his own rule,—to put in all that could -be 
necessary in telling the story of their greatness without introducing one 
thing that could be left out without making the picture defective. 

In general, his portraits are free from disagreeable expressions, such as 
discontent, sneering, affectation of grace, and such notable smiles as some 
put on when they have been insulted, but do not intend to resent it, and 
are anxious that their forbearance should be attributed to their good na- 
ture. But as among all who sat to him, there were probably a good pro- 
portion of clowns and coxcombs, he must have watched for the mani- 
festations of their better feelings and unembarrassed manners; and when 
he could do no better, made them plain lookers-on. His ladies, in par- 
ticular, are never inelegant or ungraceful; ‘but often full of vivacity and 
expression; and that expression so charming, that you would wish them 
always to act and speak freely, and not remain in tame bodily and men- 
tal repose, as you would have those do who could not depart from it with- 
out betraying their awkwardness; a state, by the way, in which this 
artist painted many of his sitters, so that you could not tell what they 
might do if they could move. This admirable tact may be illustrated by 
an anecdote which Coleridge relates of a fool, who for some time appear- 
ed to him to be a person of exceeding good sense. Coleridge, as he was 
accustomed to do when he found a good listener, had talked to this young 
man from the commencement of a dinner until the pastry was brought on, 
end was much pleased to find that he was very attentive, and replied only 
by nods, which were tolerably timed; but when some apple-dumplings 
caught his-eye, he instantly gave them his whole attention too, and ex- 
claiméd, with a most extravagant and childish eagerness, “ ah! them’s the 
jockies for me!” So almost every fool or clown has moments when a 
stranger would not perceive that he was such; and-of these moments 
Reynolds well knew how to avail himself; and [ may add, many refined 
persons have moments of embarrassment and inactivity of spirit, when 
they appear far below what they really are; and such moments are in- 
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stinctively seized on by artists of inferior minds, who during these lapses of 
intelligence, perceive something, which while it lasts, is congenial to them- 
selves, and who therefore catch it with avidity. But Reynolds avoided these 

when he formed his judgment of character. . This, and his equally judi- 
cious management of light, shade and colour;,were the means by which 
this great artist could always make pleasing pictures even from the most 
unpromising subjects. Flattery he eschewed, as the vice of imbecility, 
from the necessity of which, his genius and good taste fully exempted 
him;—and when he painted Goldsmith, and other notoriously homely per- 
sons, he gave them the hues and febhinien they derived from nature; and 

yet found beauties, imperceptible to vulgar eyes, that were enough, in his 
hand, to eclipse the meagre stock of idealisms of the once idolized, but now 
almost forgotten Lawrence, who flattered or attempted to flatter all men, 
as milliners lace all women, without thinking whether or not nature had 


a) 
done her work so bunglingly as to leave thera a rational hope of improv- 


Ing it. 





THE COIF. 


Tue Coif, now used, we believe principally by old women, was once 
the particular indicative of learned men. The sergeant’s coif was a ha- 
bit of exclusive privilege among that class of legal practitioners in the 
time of SirEdwardCoke. That learned judge held it in high esteem, and 
after the fashion of the time, found for it asage and allegorical signifi. 
cation. “It is,” says he “like the helmet of Minerva, who was truly | 
the goddess of counsel,” making, as we see, a pun which is pardonable 
enough ina a lawyer. He adds farther, in his eulogy upon this venerable 
head-piece,—and_his words may somewhat instruct us in its particular 
shape. “ fis four corners impart science, experience, observation and 
recordation.” Alas for the coif—it imports but little of either of these 
qualities now; perhaps because its shape has undergone so lamentable a 
change from the square to the round or oval. The ‘old ladies who wear 
it in our times, certainly never dreampt that in taking such liberties with 
its right-angles, they were cutting off all of its mysterious significations, 
or they would have paused and expostulated even with that most arbita 
of modern appendages, a milliner who savors of Paris, and talks cockney 


like a lord Mayor’s spouse. Alas for the coif! it is far from venerable 
now. 





“The worst dreams,” says an Indian philosopher, “are those which 
take place when the eyes are open.” —The noblest actions which are per- 
formed” says the Chinese, “are those which are performed when the eyes 
are shut.” 
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EXTRACT FROM A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 


SCENE,—A TOWER. 


Pilgrim. Lone, blasted thus! a wanderer in quest 
Of that which but confirms the mind’s disease; 
But thou art happy! seated ’mong the blest! 
And clothed with light as in a garment glad; 
Whilst the dull weight of earth still clings to me, 
And clogs the spirit that would flee to thine! 

The brow of night hangs heavily; the clouds, 
Volumed and vast do veil the troubled sky, 
And the hoarse winds ’gin murmur in their caves; 
The tempest sends its ministers abroad! 
I will commence with them;—fit fellowship, 
For him who hath not where to lay his head.-—- [ Exit. 


Morntne.—A VALuey. 


Pil. How thrilling is the sense that stirs the soul 
Within the shadow ef these awful shades, 

Within this wilderness, this world of woods! 
And, hark! the Convent’s matin orisons 

Borne on the breeze that stirs the forest leaves 
In gentle motion, and with balmy breath, 
Seems nature’s tribute rising to her God! 

The Prior of St. Augustine comes this way; 
Bowed ’neath the weight of many winters, seems 
That man;—a secret feeling tells me he 
Doth watch my steps, suspicious of my fame; 


‘I willaccost him. Hail, holy Prior! 


Prior. It toucheth me to see thee thus alone; 
This wilderness hath nought to boast, beyond 
The gioom of its own solitary grandeur! 
Pil. "Tis upon that 
The mind dilates and lives. The intercourse 
We hold with nature, leaves no sting behind; 
It hath a balm for wounds the world had probed: 
Mark how majestic, how magnificent, 
Yon mountain soars and mingles with the sky! 
And yet the ant doth build him at its base, 
Protected, and not crushed by that above it; 
But man!—-the traitor, and the tyrant still,— 
Partakes of nature in the tiger’s form, 
Proof ’gainst the lesson whick these wilds might teach. 
Pri. Such sentiments do argue an experience 
That hath forestalled itself, if I may judge 
From looks so young? 
Pil. Beneath this ugly grey 
Of only thirty summers,—for behold! 
The surface mocks the eye,—do lie concealed 
Furrows that put to shame the hand of time; 
My years are few, old man,—and yet, too long! 
Why should the trunk survive, when the scathed boughs 
Are dead? 
Pri. A blight that hath not nature’s warrant; 
What is its history?—nay, pardon me, 
My zeal perhaps o’ersteps decorum’s forms. 
Pil. The records of some spirits startle men; 
All are not framed alike. — Is it not writ, 
‘Hath not the potter power o’er the clay?” 
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Why would you seek to draw aside the veil 


That hides the human hell within some hearts? 
* * * * + * - * 


A Forest.—MIpNIGHT. 


Pil. On many a night, starry and still like this! 
When nota breath, or curled the spell-bound wave, 
Or woke one whisper mid those solemn trees; 
And heaven’s bright hust immortal vigil kept,— 
I’ve watched those lights, and weoed them,—one and all! 
From their blest spheres, to ask of her.—O God, 
Their quiet fell like a blow on my crushed heart! 
And thus hath it been with me since that hour. 

* * * * - x « * 

Beneath the freshness of my foliage, 

A favorite flower sheltered its meek head; 

It stood alone, in solitary bloom,— 

Nothing grew near it, and it seemed to pine 

In loneliness of lot!—with gentle hand 
I culled it thence, and placed on my heart; 

It seemed to love its resting place, and grew, 
Gath’ring beauty with the silent hours! 

But, wouldst thou think it?—even then, when most 
Affection cherished its young charge,—secure 
That no ill chance could e’er betide a thing 
So fair and gentle, that the very breeze 
Appeared to sigh in passion, as it past! 

Even in that hour, Father,—whea my soul, 

So wrapt, could see no loveliness apart 
From that which flourished ’neath its anxious eyes! 
Watchful, in every hour of day and night; ~~ 
’Till that the object so familiar grew, 
Incorporate with vision! I could see 
Nothing unblended with its imaged beam! 

That lit the vigil of my waking hours, 

And was the vision that beguiled my sleep,— 
Then, when passion. turned idolater! and made 
A worship of its object!—even then, 

In an unguarded hour,—may that hour 
Be blotted frpm the calendar of time! 

May the light shun it!—May it be a curse, 

A torment and a terror!—May the damned 
Lift up their voices and implore to know 
The limit of their suff’rance in that hour, 

And answered be,--Eternity! 

* * x * * . * * 

A parting glory sat upon the hills; 

Silence had dropped its mantle o’er the scene; 
And all was hushed,—-save from the shadowy boughs 
The bird of night attuned his vesper note, 

While in the West the star of evening rose. 

And now the setting sun went glorious down! 

Leaving his last ray lingering on the verge | 

Of the far-climbing mountains, whose blue lines, 

Of dim and shadowy beauty, coursed the brow 

Of the horizon, in the setting light. 

Prophetic sadness clouded on her eye! 

As still it traced, with look that seemed to plead 
And woo, the dying day! that, like a spirit, 
Assumed a thousand shapes that lined the clouds 
With hues inimitable, and then fled! 
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I turned,—a tear had gathered on her cheek,— 
A large, bright drop, that fell and left no stain. 
* « . * * - » # 
Her pale, pale lip, in agony I prest,— 
Her pale, dear lip!—it was the last, long kiss 
Of struggling passion in that fierce confusion! 
But O! the recollections of that hour,— 
The time, the place,—those dreadtul words, that still 
Ring in mine ears, and made me,—what you see! 
Pri. Thou shouldst not murmur at the will of Heaven; 
It hath an end in all it doth decree, 
And for some holy purpose spares thy life; 
Be comforted, and all may yet be well. 
Pil. Words, words, old man!-——-Give me to live again, 
Restore me back these broken promises, 
Those faithless hopes like stars that lit my youth,— 
False, falling lights, that dazzled, then exploded! 
Restore me these, with some sure pledge of stay; 
Bid fate confirm the auspices of time; 
Give to my heart its freshness back again, 
Give to my mind the springs that have been broken; 
Fill up the aching void the past hath left; 
Renew the links that bound me to the world, 
Give faith to friendships that forsook, betrayed! 
The living re-wnite,—restore the dead,— 
Do this, old man, and I will be advised. 
Pri. And are'there, then, in sooth no ties? 


bad 


Pil. % § Old man! 
* * * 7 * * * * 
om ag ant * * ” * * * 







| is, then, a fitting place 

Of rest to him to whom the world is but 

One wilderness! But thou hast cares that hang 

Upon thee; and unto me there is at hand 

An hour that claims my thoughts. [ Exit. 
Pri. There’s something high and earnest in his speech; 

A tone of grief, mixed up with strange defiance 

Of evil, and a seeming scorn of good; 

And yet the melancholy nature’s prone 

To heavenly thoughts!—devotion unsuspected, 

And unaccredited with the stale crowd. 

I'll follow him, and wately his wanderings; 

His reckless step is often on the verge 

Of the giddy precipice, that beetles o’er 






The flood dark-heaving. [Ezit. 
SCENE,—A WILD PASS IN: THE MOUNTAINS. 
Pil. Away,- 7 i] 
I say it is her voice, her s ir voice 
That bids me to the tower, !it comes, 


That well known voice, upon the night again! 

Pri. Unhappy and lost man! there is no voice, 
Save that thy fancy conjures to the ear. | 

Pil. Nay, never tell me that I heard it not,— 
~ J am not mad,—thon wouldst abuse me! I 
Have heard that voice when none beside could hear it, 
In deep midnight, when the hollow wind, 
From where in caverned tomb ’twas darkly pent, 
Went forth in accents human to the wild! 
Until the night bird cowered on-its breast; 
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i And the vast serpent volumed where he lay, 

% Lifted his horrid head to list the sound, 

: And slunk again in silence to the earth,— 

2 Nay, never tell me that I heard it not! [ Ezit. 

; | Pri. His mind seems all unsettled, and doth wander; 

F For recollections gather round his brain; . 


The fearful phantoms of an earlier hour, 

With bloodless visage come to torture him; 

Spirits accurst, no exorcism can bend; 

They have been with him, and he is their prey. [ Exit. 


SCENE,—A CONVENT. 
Piterim Lyine on a Covuch,—PRIoR WATCHING HIM. 


Pri. Lines of the mind’s convulsion, and not time, 
Are traced upon this brow. 


Enter, a Nun. 


Look here! 

Pil. (in his sleep,) See! as I kissed 
This pale, pale cheek! how the quick bleod confest 
The well known, passionate pressure! The lip smiles! 
There’s bloom upon it yet, all eloquent! 

I knew ’twas false.—— 


(Starts from the couch, and is supported by the Prior and Nun.) 


Why, aye!—there’s life within this hand! 

Moist and warm! and looks like these—O let my soul 

Imbibe them in one long and lingering gaze! 

Nun- Speak thou. I cannot. 

: Pil. That voice!—those eyes!—O God: - 

= Surely I do not dream, and am not mad,— 

‘ Thou art not come in mockery to break 

The heart that loves thee,—nay, it is! it is! 
Come, sit by me! I dreamed that thou wert dead,— 
But thou art come to me again, my own! 
My beautiful! my cherished hope embodied! 
Nay, sit by me,—for I would see thee well! 
I had not eyes enough to see thee once,— 

* And then thou left’st me! but art come again! 
When Ihad deemed thee lost,—and here thou sitt’st! 
Thou canst not know how I have sought for thee, 
Watching in every place, and in all times! 

How T have sat to listen for thy voice,— 

Till the dead silence ached upon mine ear! 

And then [°d call thee by a name so known, 

So fond, and so familiar unto sound, 

I thought it could not be but thou wouldst speak, 
And answer me,—Oh, wherefore wert thou silent! 
Thou couldst not know, when my soul’s agony 
Hath called upon thee in the lonely hour, 

And vainly listened for the voice that was 

Its only music! and the sound came back 

A cheerless echo, with no tone of thine— 

How I have laid me down and prayed for death! 
Deeming it might restore thee to my heart, — 
For still there was a thought that haunted me, 
Still telling me that thou wert dead!—how I 

Have knelt, when death past by me, to implore 
Madness! in mine extremity of soul,— 

And how they both have shrunk from me, as pride 
From the poor wretch that turns to it for alms,— 
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Couldst thou have known this, thou hadst answered me! 
Thou were not all so changed, but thou wouldst know 
The voice of one who loved thee! tho’ long years, 
And an unutterable agony 
Had jarred its tones, it had a note for thee, 
Which, touched, methought would bring thee to my side, 
In answering love, where’er thou wert! and here, 
As ina dream, I see thee full before me! 
O speak to me! this pale, dear face,—those eyes! 
Which do enhance the things they look upon! 
The magic circle of this delicate mouth, 
Whose chaste, but eloquent smile, a meaning hath, 
At which the heart doth ache!—that smile which, seen, 
Is felt forever!—felt, O God, as now,— 
Nay, speak to me!—turn not away,—but speak, 
Speak tome! I feel my senses wander,— 
And my soul,—which never yet forsook thee!— 
Would hear thy last and parting accents,—speak, 
Speak to me, Eudora!— 

Pri. Alas, thy fancy hath 
Deluded thee; it is the Prior speaks. 
The night is far advanced, and on the tops 
Of the near mountains, there is light such as 
Thy spirit loves. Walk forth awhile with me. 

Pil. My soul was wandering in a world of bliss, 
And thou recall’st it back to hated life, 
‘Fo bear itsload again! And thou, whom I— 
Didst come to chide my sufferings and sins? 
I would confess me at thy beauty’s shrine, 
But that already have I bowed in vain 
My head before the perishable shrines 
Of earth, and had my spirit’s purer essence 
Defiled and darkened in the shadow 
Of the adored image!* 





* The illusion by which our Pilgrim is represented as mistaking the Nun for 
his Eudora, may appear improbable, or impossible, to those who reject the effica- 
ey of the imagination, or the feelings; and who, consequently, repudiate al! causes: 
that are not explained to them, We would, then, refer all such to the following 
extract from an admirable paper on “the visions of impressions on the retina,” by 
Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh: 

*‘When the eye is not exposed to the impressiuns of external objects, or when 
it is insensible to these impressions, in consequence of the mind being engrossed 
with its own operations, any object of mental contemplation, which has either been 
ealled up by the memory, or created by the imagination, will be seen as distinctly 
as if it had been formed from the vision of a real object. In examining these 
mental impressions, I have found that they follow the motions of the eye-ball ex. 
actly like the spectral impressions of luminous objects, and that they resemble 
them in their apparent immobility when the eye-ball is displaced by an external 
force. If this result, (which I state with much diffidence, from having only m 
own experience in its favor,) shall be found generally true by others, it will follow 
that the objects of mental contemplation may be seen as distinctly as external ob- 
jects, and will occupy the same local position: in the axis of vision, as if they had 
been formed by the agency of light. Hence all the phenomena of apparitions 
may depend upon the relative intensities of these two classes of impressions, and 
upon their manner of accidental combination. In perfect health, when the mind 
possesses a control over its powers, the impressions of external objects alone oc- 
cupy the attention; but in the unhealthy condition of the mind, the impressions of 
its own creation either overpower, or combine themselves with, the impressions 
of external objects; the mental spectra, in the one case, appearing alone, while, in 
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Pri. Lone musing hath 
O’erpowered thee. Walk forth awhile with me; 
t The cooling breezes of the night will give 
Relief to thought o’erlabored. 
: Nun. Rest may restore him: 
4 Let us retire; and yet to leave him thus, 
3 With thoughts, grief-struck, that prey upon themselves! 
. I know not of what sin he hath partaken, 
i But terrible would seem the exptation! 
Let us retire. 
Pil. A word, since thou must go,— 
Nay, deem me not too free; the time hath been, 
Nor yet an age, when touch so soft as thine,~— 


(A pause, and putting the hair from her forehead.) 


4 How thou recallest her image to my soul! 
gy I saw her in my sleep, and when I[ woke, 
i” My senses wandered still, and still I thought 
That she was bending over me! O God 
That thou shouldst thus have brought her full before me, 
And thus unconsciously have tortured me! 
I had been struggling with my thought, and had 
in part subdued it to the hour which I 
Must presently abide, and thou hast stirred 
The dying embers into life again, 
And waked that pang anew!—but pardon me, 
I do not mean to chide; and knew not why 
[ linger thus, unless it be to draw 
One latest draught of memory thro’ those eyes! 
So like,—but thou art worn with vigil,—go! 
May all good angels guard thy place of rest, 
4 And watch thee,—ever! 
€ Think’st thou, old man, 
That the immortal spirit doth retain 
Ought of remembrance clinging to the things 
That tortured it in this frail tenement. 
Of clay, which it survives? 

Nun. Parley not with him; 
His life doth ebb apace, even now! 

Pri, The mind believes, the heart would hope, not go! 
Or, ifthe memory of earth abides 
With the emancipated spirit, it must be, 
Angelic thought, unmixed with mortal pang; 
Which can behold, compassionately pure, 
The ills of time, its heavenly nature free 
And unapproachable to ought of pain. 














that of the other, they are seen projected among those external objects to which 
the eye.ball is directed.” 


But do we not arrive at a yet more satisfactory solution of the phenomena in 
question, if we suppose every instance of such illusion to be the result of mental 
disease? In his fifteenth chapter on the “Diseases of the Mind,” Dr. Rush re- 
marks: “The circumstance of supposed sounds being never heard or seen by two 
persons at the same time, though close to each other, proves them to be the effect 
of disease on the single person who hears or sees the suppossd voices, or persons,” 

He then proceeds to turn this fact against those who would apply it to invalidate 
the accounts, in Scripture, of the supernatural voices heard and seen by Daniel, 
Elisha, and St. Paul; and observes,—‘‘This fact,” (of disease,) “proves nothing, 
admitting the voices or objects that were heard or seen by the Apostles and Pro. 
phets, to have been produced by a change in the natural action of the organs of 
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But fruitless are reflections such as these, 
And can avail us nothing. 
Pil. Aye,—they can 
Avail me nothing! Unto thee, old man, 
This tongue hath told what unto ear beside 
It had not uttered; and in sooth my heart 
Feels lighter now, much lighter than it did. 
My thanks are thine; and sometimes in thy prayer 
Remember one himself who cannot pray! 
I have knelt down in darkness, when all else 
Hath slept,—but Heaven did seem to turn away! 
And back upon itself my soul hath sunk, 
As if a mill-stone clung to it, and clogged 
The hope that would ascend!—and yet the tears 
Of blood that I have shed,—the agonies! 
Which-none can know,—these might plead for me,——but 
It is too late,—’tis past! And now, old man, 
Thought lights its vigil in the heart again. -—~ . 





Cuurcn anp Letters, vs. Cuurcn anp State.—In that civilized and chris- 
tian country where many of our forbears livedi—we mean “merry old 
England,” church and state have long been united. They have not, however, 
lived so happily together as some married pair that we wot, of the serenity 
of their wedded days having been disturbed by many violent disputes and 
quarrels, which proves that they are by no means congenial spirits, and that they 
never were intended by nature or providence for each other. In this country, it 
has been thought, that both would best sustain their own dignity, and secure a 
lasting peace, by remaining in a state of single blessedness, and every effort to 
bring them together in the bonds of a more intimate relationship, has been frowned 
upon by our legislators and statesmen, and even by divinesthemselves. Perhaps 
we are too fond of experiments. Time, which brings every thing to light, will 
prove or disprove the policy of our course. In the interim, since the church, in 
the re-modelling of our institutions, has lost her ancient ally;—since govenment 
chooses to go on without her, and seeing that itis not good for her to be alone, it 
might be a sensible arrangement for her to form a new alliance,—to enter 
into a co-partnership with letters. She has always shown a leaning that way,—a 
greater prefereace in fact for letters than for government, and no harm and much 
good would certainly result from the connection. We merely throw out the hint 
for the consideration oi scholars and churchmen. We believe the proposition will 
meet with a prompt and hearty approval from both parties. Should it do so, it 
would be well for letters to take the first step, and it cannot be doubted, consider- 
ing the friendly feeling entertained by the church already, that the meeting will 
be most cordial, and that some common principles of action will be suggested, 
which will contribute not a little tothe advancement and glory of each. 


hearing or seeing,—such change, (considering its design,) being no less supernat- 
ural, than if the voices or objects had been really heard or seen.” 
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Artists’ Exuizition Room.—We are pleased with Dr. Locan’s suggestions on 
this subject, contained in his essay on “the moral and intellectual relations of the 
Fine Arts,” in our present number. It is high time that Charleston should do 
something in reference to this matter. While New-York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and our other principal cities justly boast of their galleries and exhibition rooms, 
is it right that Charleston alone should be without some such trophy to which she 
may proudly point as evidence of the taste and genius of her native artists and 
her citizens? Our city government has lately, and with a laudable public spirit, 
devoted much attention to the external embellishments of our city, to the improve 
ment of the battery, streets, side walks, &c. &c. . This is well. But this is not 
enough. In order to compete successfully with other cities, we should certainly 
do something for the advancement of those arts which contribute essentially to 
purify and elevate the minds of the rising generation, which impart to life an ad- 
ditional grace and interest, and give to cities a character for true refinement and 
elegance. We would earnestly press this subject upon the notice of our City 
Council. In furtherance of our views, we would respectfully suggest, that a very 
good room for pictures might be made by mefely putting a floor over the City 
Hall, on a level with the present gallery; but it would be better still, if it were 
placed on a level with the gallery ceiling. If light could be admitted from the top 
from windows placed at the greatest practicable height from the floor, the room 
would be better lighted, and contain more pictures, because the ends might be 
used, which now cannot be the case. Ifadoor were cut in the rear into the park, 
and the folding doors near the stairs kept shut, it would be more pleasant for la- 
dies.. Such aroom might be employed for meetings and other public purposes, 
without detriment to the pictures. An appropriation of five hundred dollars from 
the city treasury would probably cover all the expenses of the alteration, and in- 
stead of an ungainly gallery, which, from an original defect in its structure, almost 
totters under the feet of the spectators, and seems ready to fall upon the heads of 
those below, we should have an elegant exhibition room, not surpassed, if equalled, 
by any in the Union. 

In order to keep the room well supplied with pictures, it would be policy to give 
the use of it to the artists, and permit them to gain what they could by exhibitions, 
and distribute the profits as they could agree, among themselves. The manage- 
ment should be left entirely to the artists as a body, each one being entitled to a 
vote, and they should be at liberty to choose their directors, because they are prob- 
ably the most competent persons to control such an institution; and the interfer- 


ence of inexperienced persons in such matters is apt to cause dissatisfaction. 


The city would, by so doing, afford a safe repository for works of art, where they 
would have a chance of being advantageously seen; the emulation of artists would 
be excited; increased motives would exist to exertion; latent genius for the fine 
arts would be roused and enkindled; new artists be added to the list, and a taste for 
intellectual entertainments of a high order be created among our citizens. Our 
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native artists, of whom we have a respectable number, would furnish the produc. 
tions of their own pencils; private individuals would readily offer for exhibition, in so 
good a cause, any fine paintings they might have in their possession, and pictures, 
_at small prices, might be bought by artists, on condition that they be re-purchased 
on the same terms, if desired by their owners, or they might divide the profits in 
proportion to the value of the works exhibited, or both. An arrangement might 
also be made with the proprietors of galleries, in other cities, for an occasional ex. 
change of pictures, and the best works of art in our country be successively ex- 
hibited,—an arrangement, which, if practicable, would be highly desirable. 

We think this subject well worthy of immediate attention, among other plans 
now in progress for the improvement of the city. Our new theatre is nearly comple- 
ted under favorable auspices of future success. Our college is about to be revived 
under the direction of the city government. Our great Western Rail Road is soon to 
be commenced. The plan of an Importing Company for the benefit of Southern Com- 
merce and Agriculture, will, in all probability, be carried into effect; and while this 
enterprizing and patriotic spirit is thus seeking outlets in all directions,the patronage 
of the Fine Arts should be regarded as a very proper object of city ambition—worthy 
of being promoted by the best and most zealous efforts of a refined and educated 
people. 





AMERICAN Society For THE Dirrusion oF Userun KnowrepGe.—This Socieiy 
was formed last year in New-York, much upon the plan of the “Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” in Great Britain, established in 1827, and of which 
Lord Brougham is President. Its design is, to unite the efforts of literary, scien - 
tific, wealthy, and benevolent men in diffusing useful knowledge, and in employ- 
ing the arts of printing and engraving in a way most likely to be interesting, salu- 
tary and elevating to the popular mind. The plan of the Society embraces the 
publication of entertaining and valuable works suited to the general wants of the 
people; the introduction and more general circulation of works of intrinsic merit in 
the departments of belles lettres, christian morals, in the arts and sciences; im- 
provements in the systems of common school education, and of the text books 
employed in them; the providing suitable books of entertainment and information 
for children and youth, and especially the means of elementary instruction and 
general knowledge in their own language for resident foreigners and their chil- 
dren; the cherishing of the general interests of literature, education, and religion, 
of agriculture, commerce, and the useful arts, by preparing appropriate standard 
libraries of useful knowledge, embellished with illustrative engravings, and im. 
bued with achristian spirit, for families and schools, for the farmer, the mechanic, 
the merchant, the seaman, the settler in the West; and the establishment of corres- 
pondence with societies and men of literature in our own and foreign lands, en- 
gaged in similar objects, with a view to procure every facility for promoting intel- 
lectual, social, and moral improvement In one word, the Society contemplates 
the adoption of efficient measures for the more general diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge and popular information among all classes of the American people. 

Is a national society of the kind proposed desirable at this time? We think 
itis. ‘The existence and perpetuity of free institutions depend upon the publie 
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virtue and general intelligence of the people. All admit this,—and yet there are 
none who fail to perceive, notwithstanding much pretension, that the people want 
more light and information in order to enable them to maintain, with honor to them- 
selves and advantage to others, the situation which they occupy as citizens ofa 
free country. Personal strifes, party spirit, and the spirit of mobocracy, have, by 
far too much the ascendency among us. Thisis a crying and a spreading evil, 
resulting from a prevalent theory, ill understood and worse practised,—we mean 
the theory of equal rights,—a foolish notion, which stupid and unenlightened 
men interpret to mean,—that all citizens are free to do, and have an equal right 
to do whatever they please, be the consequences what they may,—which is noth- 
ing more than pure, unlimited license and odious mob law;—a doctrine which 
would render all laws and all governments utterly useless and nugatory. There 
are many who suppose that all citizens in a free country, have an equal right to the 
honors and offices of the government, and their emoluments, and that there is no 
difference between one citizen and another inthis respect. No idea can be more 
preposterous. No man has any more right to the honors and offices held by his 
neighbor, than he has to his neighbor’s property, or his neighbor’s literary fame. 
No man has a right to any thing that does not belong to him, and real merit, enter- 
prize and industry constitute the very best titles which men can have to any pos- 
session. Itis your active, operative, thorough men who labor for what they justly 
claim, and who faithfully discharge the duties of life, who possess substantial 
rights under our government, and who in fact constitute the only freemen worthy 
of the name. ‘Those who talk of equal rights to be obtained and enjoyed, either 
under a republic or a monarchy, talk about an impossibility. No such thing has 
ever existed, yet, in any human society, however perfect its organization. God 
never intenced such an equality of rights, and man has not the ability to accom- 
plish it. Let men improve their opportunities and extend their means of useful- 
ness to the utmost, but let them not cherish the vain idea, that they have an equal 
right to every thing that they see, or to every thing of which they hear or read, or 
a right to any thing in fact that they have not fairly secured to themselves by their 
merit or their exertions, or which they do not hold by some lawful and approved 
title. There istoo much idle boasting,—tov much foolish declamation on this sub. 
ject. People talk of understanding and maintaining their rights; but it is high time 
that sensible men, living in a free country, and in an enlightened age, should un- 
derstand well, that all men do not possess all rights; or all men possess equal rights 
to every thing that exists in the country or the universe. The only way to ac. 
complish this result effectually, is to enlighten their minds fully as to the enormity 
and extent of this error. 

The civilized world is, at the present day, ruled very much by associations.— 
Governments and laws exert less moral enefgy, than the combined action of indi- 
vidual minds. Men are fond of moving in large masses, and of securing respect 
and success to their efforts, by the power of numbers. They are not content to 
go alone. They must associate and consult together, and when they have fixed 
upon their plan of operations, they wish to present to the public eye a strong and 
unbroken phalanx of enlightened minds, moving steadily forward to the accom. 
plishment of their object. There is no mystery in this proceeding. It is plain 
philosophy and sound sense. It is the moral of the story of the bundle of rods 
boldly acted out. Itis true, there is abroad and palpable difference between as- 
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sociation and combination; between conspiracy and union in the popular accepta- 
tion of the terms. - The end proposed to be accomplished by these united energies, 
must be good, and the means by which it isto be effected, must be unexceptiona- 
ble, or both will be frowned down by the just common sense of the people. There 
can be no valid objection to men’s associating together to enlighten the popular 
mind by any sound and healthful expedients. Such measures have been crowned 
with abundant successin Europe. In Great Britain, ‘ the Society for the encour- 
agement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce; ‘the Royal Society of Literature;’ 
‘the Royal Institution of Great Britian;’ ‘the London Institution; ‘the Surrey In- 
stitution;’ ‘ the Mechanics’ Institution; ‘ the British Association for the advance- 
ment of Science; ‘the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ alreaay re- 
ferred to, and many others that we could name,—all have in view the extensive 
spread among the people of the aids and ends of sound popular intelligence. In 
France, the same results are prosecuted with equal zeal and industry and success, 
by ‘the Royal Academy of Sciences;’‘ the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Letters; ‘the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts; ‘the Society for the en- 
couragement of National Industry;’ ‘the Atheneum of Foreigners; ‘the National 
Education Society; ‘the Society for the formation and improvement of Elementa- 
ry Schools in France,’ etc., etc., and in our own country, we may point to the health. 
ful moral influence exerted by our Temperance Societies,—institutions which in 
their organization and movements, are not wholly unexceptionable, but which as 
yet have done so much more good than injury to society, that they are fairly to be 
appreciated as public benefits. It does not become Americans,—a shrewd, calcu- 
lating, generous, public spirited people,—to be slow in imitating good examples, 
even though they are set us by the older and more corrupt nations of Europe. If 
they are exerting a reforming influence there, they will not fail to exert an elevat. 
ing influence in the United States. At any rate, while so much good is obviously 
resulting from them abroad, it is good policy to put them to the test; and see what 
benefits will accrue fromthemat home. While we are establishing our rail-road 
companies, and our steam-boat companies,—increasing the means of national 
wealth and strengthening the bonds of fellowship and union in all directions, we 
should not forget the cause of national education and enlightenment, or cease to 
bear in mind, that according to our laws and constitution, its advancement is prop- 
erly left to the wisdom and energy of private citizens, who may act usefully in 
their individual, but more powerfully andsuccessfully, in their associated capacity. 





Socrgry in America. By Harriet Martineau, 1n Two Votumes. Tarrp Ept- 
TION. New—YorK, SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, ANN-STREET AND Conpuit STREET, Lon- 
pon, 1837.—Miss Martineau has at length condescended to enlighten the world 
with her views upon the state of Society in America. Her two years tour through the 
United States having drawn pretty largely upon her purse, she has put forth these 
volumes in order, we suppose, te clear enough to pay expenses, and replace the 
outlay devoted her American tour. We draw this inference from the fact, that 
such is the usual practice of English travellers, and, more especially, because 
Miss Martineau entertains very rigid notions of economy, as is evident from the 
work before us, a large portion of which is devoted to the inquiry of how people 
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can best economize their resources. She has a ‘“‘very considerable idea” of pence 
and shillings, and is not surpassed by Jonathan himself in her knack at calculating. 
Besides, the book is well spiced with those ingredients which will make books 
sell inGreat Britain, and in this country;—a large proportion of English self-suffici- 
ency;—a mixture of condescension and contempt for and towards republicans;—a 
small amount of truth, and a large allowance of misrepresentation, and ‘white 
lies.” John Bull will buy the book on account of old grudges, and because he 
lovestosee Jonathan ridiculed; and Jonathan will buy and read it with all his 
‘‘might and main,” in order to sce what the great Miss Martineau says about 
him. It is probable that the sale of the work to the abolitionfsts alone, will defray 
the expenses of her tour, and leave a handsome nett profit. 

Miss Martineau isa lady of great observation. ‘She is all eyes,” and we are 
sorry to say, that she is not “allears,”’too. But, unfortunately, Miss Martineau is 
troubled with deafness, and this deafness is the source of many errors. We do 
not charge her with wilful misrepresentation, but owing to the defect of her or. 
gan, she hears only a part of any thing, and her inventive wit supplies the rest. 
Ifshe does not state things as they are, she is sure to state them as they ought to 
be, and is therefore to be set down, in the records of fame, as a very wise wo- 
man. ‘This course is legitimate enough. Poets are permitted to give full scope 





to imagination, in what is called the ‘poetic license,” a very convenient kind of 
license, which saves them from many hard knocks, and if “the poetic license” is 
extended to poets in poetry, it certainly ought to be freely yielded to women in 
prose. Somethingis dueto the dignity of the fair sex, more especially when 
they puton the blue mantle, and wield the grey goose quill with ability. A small 
stretch of prerogative may also be very well conceded to a deaf lady, who has not 
all her senses about her. We never learned how Miss Martineau lost her hearing, 
for although she has clearly passed “a certain age,” and is on the wrong side of 
thirty, she cannot yet be the victim of the infirmities of old age. Itis said of Mil. 
ton, that the brilliancy of his intellectual vision was so great, that it dazzled his 
sight and put his eyes out; and it is possible, that by some similar process, Miss 
Martineau’s thoughts, being ‘‘thoughts that breathe,” by continually falling some 
how upon the tympanum of her ear, occasioned such a succession of loud sounds 
as finally to weaken greatly her auditory faculty. Be this as it may, the loss of 
hearing is not so great a calamity as some people suppose. Blind persons, with 
a little practice, soon learn the difference between colors by the mere touch, and 
deaf persons, whuse eye-sight is as good as Miss Martineau’s, can, with a little 
adroitness, manage matters so well as to make their eyes alone serve all the pur- 
poses of eyes and ears too. Itis by this power of seeing further into a millstone than 
other people, that Miss Martineau, with some slight assistance from her very creative 
imagination, was able to pick up, and now to place before the public, many pleasant 
and ingenious anecdotes that she heard in the course of her tour through this country. 

Miss Martineau is a very intellectual woman;—or rather she may be called a 
very spiritual woman. She is fond of moralizing on all occasions, and if her 
hearing had been a little better, would have made an excellent pulpit orator. Per. 
sous so deaf that they cannot hear their own voices, make bad speakers. Abating 
this, however, Miss Martineau would have made, with the addition of a cravat, a 
capital Jemima Wilkinson. She descants learnedly enough upon Miss Wilkin. 
son’s favorite topics, Death, Judgment, and Eternity. But with all her piety, in 
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which particular the amiable Dr. Watts could not holda candle to her, she is still 
a thorough going radical, and dips into politics like one who has a genuine taste 
for such matters. She does not strike colors to Owen and the Fanny Wright men, 
but is, notwithstanding, a genuine agrarian,—a professed abolitionist, and talks 
about “liberty ane equality,” with all the fervor of an individual who has spent a 
whole life in the Northern States. She is for levelling up, and levelling down, 
until she gets whites and blacks, freemen and slaves, women and men, all upon 
an even surface, and accomplishes matrimony and free suffrage for all classes and 
all colors. Blessed amalgamation! - Consummation devoutly to be wished! 

We open to her chapter on the “morals of slavery,”—a topic of which she is pe- 
culiarly fond, and upon which she has shed sonie of the strongest and brightest 
rays of her genius. She thinks on this subject, that our practice is at war with 
our theory, and that Cuffee and Binah are not quite equal, as they should be, to 
the fine ladies and gentlemen who command their services in the drawing-room. 
This is a matter of profound grief to Miss Martineau. Cuffee must be raised to an 
equality with Clay and Webster, and the members of Congress, or Cuffee will boast 
in vain of his equal rights, and the pillars of our free government will be levelled 
to the dust. Sambo must take tea with Missis, and Tom drink champaigne with 
Massa in the parlour, and Gullah Prince marry Missis’ daughter, Mary Anna, or 
Sambo and Tom and Gullah Prince will not be placed on the same footing of 
equality with Massa, and Missis, and Missis’ daughter, Mary Anna, which they 
should be if, Miss Martineau’s democratic theory be correct, and if free institutions 
be not all a humbug. 

Miss Martineau can never say enough in praise of the opening sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence, which declares the equality of the human race, and 
affirms, that “ governments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,”—doctrines first promulgated bya wise man, but which were, notwithstand- 
ing, no evidence of his wisdom; and Miss Martineau is mistaken in supposing, 
that our governments, either State or Federal, are founded on the admission by 
our citizens, of the truth of either of those maxims. They are both of them false 
in theory and impracticable in application. No two men are constituted equal, in 
any one respect, by Nature. Education does not make them so; and legislators 
cannot make them equal by their theories of government, however ingenious. The 
other opinion is equally weak and mischievous,—that ‘“‘ governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” If it were true, the opinion of 
the governed, would in all cases, be the measure of justice,—a theory which would 
make the rules and standard of right by far toouncertain. Government at its orig- 
inal formation may be the result of consent on the part of the governed,—but how 
can persons be said to consent to a particular form of government, who have had no 
share whatever in its formation? Political writers talk about a tacit consent, but 
this is mere theory, and theory that we have never yet seen suppurted by any sound 
argument. People may submit to laws which they had no hand in framing, but 
this results not from their consent, but from the necessity of the case. That the 
mere consent of any set of men, however numerous, should make the powers ex- 
ercised by government just and proper, is one of the most indefensible ideas that 
ever entered into the head of any man, or any woman. Government may derive 
power from the consent of the governed, but the consent of the governed, does not 
make power just. This sophism lies, however, at the foundation of Miss Marti- 
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neau’s democracy, which of course turns outto be a very shallow affair. The on. 
ly reason she assigns for this great fundamental principle in politics, is, Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s ipse dixit. She does not stop to inquire whether or not the maxim be true; 
but as Mr. Jefferson affirmed it previous tothe American Revolution, she takes it 
for granted, that the equality of the races, and the voluntary acquiescence of the 
governed, constitute the basis of those forms of government which our citizens 
framed many years afterwards, and, in fact, the foundation of all our free institu 
tions;—and this foolish and false assertion, with which the good lady commences 
the opening chapter of her work, is made the ground-work of most of the political 
speculations with which she entertains the public from its beginning to its close.— 
She therefore very soon asserts, with great boldness, that nature having made no 
difference, goverument should make none, between blacks and whites, freemen 
and slaves, women and men,—but that all should be placed on exactly the same 
level in the commonwealth, and be endowed in all respects, with the same political 
rights. She accordingly not only raises a great outcry against our government, on 
account of the existence of slavery, but is equally indignant at what she calls ‘the 
political non-existence of women.” She would wish the right of free suffrage to 
be extended to her sex; she would wish them to have a voice in the making of the 
laws; she does not say it, but it follows as a matter of course, that she would wish 
them to be sent to Congress; that she would like to have them figuring in the Fed- 
eral and State courts, as advocates and expounders of the law; and that she would 
have no objection toa Republican President being selected from hersex. She tells 
a pleasant story about the ladies of New Jersey, formerly going to the polls and vo- 
ting with their husbands, and thinks it was a very wrong thing, that they should ev. 
er have been deprived of the privilege. She is of opinion, that men and women 
might meet together at the hustings, and make stump speeches, and canvass the 
merits of candidates, as well as go together to church, to the theatre, to oratorios, 
to tea-parties, etc. She says thatthere are some ladies in England, and some in 
this country who agree with her in opinion. We have no doubt of it. We have 
heard of Miss Fanny Wright, of Miss Wooistoncroft, and of Miss Deborah Samp- 
son,—a soldier of the revolution, whose husband lately got a pension from govern- 
ment for military services rendered by her during the war. There are probably 
others. We hope their numbers however are not great, and that we are not des- 
tined, for some time to come, to witness sucha curious development of the grand 
principles of liberty and equality. The scramble for political power among the 
men, is already sufficiently vexatious, and what will it be when the fair sex, op- 
posed to the strong, contend for the mastery? We believe it would not be too 
much to predict, that the gallantry of the gentlemen is such, that they would fairly 
give way in the struggle, and leave the ladies undisputed mistresses of the field. 





Mr. Toomer’s OraTION, DELIVERED AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST CENTEN- 
NIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE Souru-Caronina Society, ON THE 28TH oF Marca, 
1837.—We referred to this address in terms of commendation, before its publica 
tion; and have no cause to retract our opinion now that it has appeared from the 
press. It was well suited to the occasion that elicited it, and its execution is cred. 
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itable to the talents of its author, both asa writer and an orator. It is however, in 
one or two particulars, liable to critisism. We object to the paragraph in which 
Massachusetts is styled the “elder brother of the pilgrim States.” It runs thus: 


“It is the glory of the elder brother (?) of the pilgrim states, that without want- 
ing the spirit of social benevolence, it has been the pride and pleasure of the mer- 
chants of Massachusetts, to pay of their abundance into the treasury of the poor; 
to return more than a tithe of the fruits of their labor to the soil in which they were 
raised; and to make the right hand of industry tributary to the cause of Science, 
Literature and Humanity. Thus while the lofty monument on Bunker’s Hill trans- 
mits to future ages the fame of the warriors and statesmen of the revolution, with 
an equal, if not more enduring power, will her colleges, her hospitals, her athene- 
ums and her asylums, attest the virtues of those good citizens, whose deeds live 
after them, in the blessings they have conferred on the coumiry, and on posterity. 
Such an example is worthy of all imitation,” etc. etc. pp. 23. 


We did not know that Massachusetts was of the masculine gender. Massachu- 
setts was originally the name of a tribe of Indians. According to Mr. John Quin. 
cey Adams, the Indian tribes are independent nations. The original of tribe, tri. 
bus, and of nation, natio, or gens, both happen to be feminine. Tribes ond na. 
tions therefore, if we look to their derivation, or to the popular acceptation of the 
terms, are ofthe female class, gender or order. Rome, Greece, France, Italy, 
Great Britain, America, etc. are always spoken of as belonging to the gentler sex. 
We fear there would be the same want of gallantry in dressing Madam ‘Terra 
and her fair descendants in breeches, and placing cocked hats upon their heads. 
No higher compliment, in fact, can be paid to women, than to reckon in their num- 
ber the most civilized and polite nations, whose records adorn the pages of history. 
It is thus that the proudest monarchies and freest republics of antiquity and of 
modern times, gracefully bend the knee, and acknowledge the absolute su- 
premacy of the fair sex. Massachusetts, whether regarded as a tribe, nation or 
republic (tribus, gens, aut respublica,) is therefore, according to Murray, Lowth 
and the most approved grammarians, of the feminine gender. Besides, the different 
republicsof America, being independent sovereignties, it would be highly un- 
becoming to snatch from their queenly brows any of the laurels which now adorn 
them, in order to give a factitious and undue ascendancy to the stronger sex.— 
No. Let not females part with one inch of their sovereignty, however acquired; 
let them maintain it at all hazards; let them resist every effort of (he men to wrest 
it from them; and letthem rule and reign forever more by the power of their 
loveliness and beauty! 

It may be urged however, in favor of the masculine character of Massachusetts, 
that her course in former times, particulaily during the Revolutionary War, and 
shortly after the passage of the embargo and non-importation laws, was peculiarly 
bold and intrepid, so that one might very naturally mistake her sex, and suppose 
that such lofty and lordly strides could be taken only by a gallant knight, “all 
booted and spurred,” and ready to do battle for his lady love. But if Massachu- 
setts can lay claim to the honors of the stronger sex, what shall we say of Carolina? 
Her course has, on many occasions, certainly been as heroic and stout as that of 
her * elder brother,’ and she is entitled to as many manly trophies. If Massachu- 
setts be indeed her ‘brother,’ Massachusetts should maintain the dignity of his sex 
on all occasions, and the orator, instead of speaking of her Colleges, her Hospi- 
tals, her Athenzutns and her Asylums, ete. should have used the masculine per. 
sonal pronoun, and have said, &ée Colleges, hte Hospitals, kée Atheneums, etc.— 
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This would have been doing nothing more than plain justice to Mr. Massachu- 
setts. 

We object also to the typography. We protest against printing in these days, 
the initials of common and proper nouns indiscriminately, with capitals. This isa 
small matter, to be sure, as well as the question of sex before referred to. But the 
discourse befure us is upon a centennial occasion—an unusual occasion, and small 
matters derive a degree of importance merely from this circumstance. A hundred 
years hence this pamplet may be referred to, as an evidence of the progress of taste 
in tae artof printing at this period. We therefore commence in time, and enter 
our caveat against any improper conclusions drawn from an isulated example.— 
The practice is not sanctioned by the Harpers, or by any of our first rate publish. 
ers. Besides, the rule is not uniformly adhered to in the discourse before us. If 
the words ‘Industry,’ ‘Science,’ ‘Literature’ and * Humanity’ are commenced 
with capital letters, why should not ‘ fruits,’ * labor,’ ‘ soil’ and ‘ ages’ be commenc.- 
edin like manner? If ‘ages’ and ‘ Industry,’ were to run a smart tilt against each 
other, it might be difficult to decide, in advance, which would prove the best knight 
ot the two,—although ‘ages’ might well stickle for the honor of veing the ‘elder 
Brother.’ Ifthe rul2 be adopted at all, it should be adopted in all cases. We 
must admit the superiority in practice of modern printing altogether, or we must 
go straight back to the times of queen Anne, and, like Addison, begin all our nouns 
with big lettters. 


Te Postuumous Parers or THE Pickwick Cius. Epirep sy “Boz.” Txirp Ept- 
TION. Partape puta: Carey, Lea, & Buancaarp, 1837.—The high encomiums pass. 
ed upon this work have induced usto read it. Itis the latest work that has pro- 
duced much sensation in Great Britain, and is spoken of with raptures of applause 
in all her circles. The only wonder to us is, that it should create much sensation 
any where, or be very highly applauded by any body. The work has merit, but 
not of the highest order. The most that can be said of it is, that it is a creditable 
imitation of the styles of Fielding and Smollett, avoiding the obscenities of those 
writers, without attaining to their wit. The author cannotiay any great claims to 
originality. The several members of his Pickwick Club are, it is true, the crea- 
tures of his own imagination, but possess few or none of the attributes of humani- 
ty. They are mere caricatures,—Lilliputians swelled out to the human size, and 
have little else to recommend them except their Pickwick uniform and big buttons. 
There is not a strongly drawn character among them. They want nature and 
truth. Some of the subordinates, however, are well hit off, such as Mr. Pickwick’s 
body servant, Sam Weller, and Sam’s father and Mr. Pott, editor of the Eatonsville 
Gazette, the Rev. Mr. Suggins, old Mr. Wardle, and the deaf old lady. These 
are good likenesses executed a la Hogarth, for which the author deserves his full 
meed of praise. There are occasionally some well drawn sketches and good 
scenes in the course of the work. ‘The ‘*Madman’s Manuscript” is a thrilling 
tale. Of the ludicrous kind, the account of the Eatonsville election; the dialogue 
between Sam Weller and his father in respect to the ‘‘wallentine;” the Christmas 
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and wedding party at Dingley Deli, are extremely well told. Upon the whole, 
however, we think this work is surpassed in spirit, in originality, and in all the 
characteristics of genuine hnmour, by the celebrated ‘-Major Jack Downing’s Let- 
* ters,” and Judge Lonesrreet’s “Georgia Scenes.” 


Memorrs oF THE Lire or Water Scott. By J. G. Locxuarr. PHIL- 
ADELPHIA: Carey, Lea, & Biancuarpd, 1837.—Every one who takes up this 
work will regret that the autobiography which is prefixed to it is so brief. Some 
of the most finished of Sir Walter Scott’s productions, have been his biographical 
sketches of distinguished men. His Lives of the Novelists evince the possession 
of the highest powers, both as a biographer and acritic. His praise is elicited 
by the clearest conviction of merit, and his censure by the nicest discrimination of 
defects. He never indulges in speculation where facts are to be obtained, and his 
theories are invariably enforced by arguments to which the judgment yields a 
ready assent. A man who has succeeded so well in writing the lives, and crilici- 
sing the productions of others, might be supposed, a priori, to be well qualified for 
the task of an autobiographer,—a task, however, which is so delicate, that few 
great men have attempted it, and few have succeeded in it. The danger of saying 
too much has been increased by the fear of saying too little of one’s self, and the 
writer of one’s own history has, therefore, always been placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament. In the present instance the autobiographer has said far too little of him- 
self, for the little that is said is so recommended oy the charms of truth and mod- 
esty, that we wish there was much more of it. 

Perhaps no gentleman was better qualified by his literary talents and habits, to 
write the life of Sir Walter Scott, than Mr. Lockhart. Himself an author of ap. 
proved fame, he was fitted by his studies for the duties of a critic, and as Editor of 
the London Quarterly Review, had acquired reputation as a fine writer. His 
political predilections, too, were all on the side of the distinguished personage 
whose life he had undertaken to write. Add to this, that he wrote the work in 
obedience to the injunctions of Sir Walter Scott’s last will, and that he was placed 
in possession, by that personage and by his friends, of very copious materials for 
the work. Nothing could detract from his qualifications as a biographer, but the 
circumstance of his near relationship to the subject of the memoirs, and the conse. 
quent warm personal friendship which he entertained towards him;—not that this 
takes from the credibility of his statements in any respect, however much it may 
affect the warmth of their coloring. But we all know, that a personal friend, in des. 
cribing the sentiments and actions of one to whom he is greatly devoted, is apt to 
dwell with too much minuteness on every particular of his history, and if the sub. 
ject of his remarks has been a highly distinguished person, he is influenced too, 
by the belief, that the public will be interested to learn every thing about their favor- 
ite that ever occurred to him. Mr. Lockhart, accordingly, has dwelt with too 
great particularity on the incidents of Sir Walter Scott’s early years,—even the 
most ordinary occurrences, and these every day concerns and events occupy, by 
far too much, the time of the reader. They cause the narrative to move sluggishly 
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forward. We are constantly looking for extraordinary developments of the 
genius of the great novelist, and although they occasionally appear, their brillian- 
cy is much lessened by the mist of trivial and small circumstances which seem 
to constitute the atmosphere of the narrator. Sir Walter Scott possessed a rare 
vein of humor, and said and wrote many gocd things in this vein that are well 
worthy of repetition; but there are many of his jokes that were intended simply for 
the privacy of his domestic fireside, ard shouid never have been given to the pub- 
lic, because the public is not interested to learn what were those little witiicisms in 
which Sir Walter Scott has been surpassed by some, and equalled by a thousand 
others. There is often nothing more flat than what are called English dry jests, 
—jests at which one thinks he must laugh, because they are called jests, or because 
they have been uttered by great men, but for which one can assign no better rea- 
son, in nine cases out of ten, why they move him. Such are many of the anecdotes - 
told of the great novelist by Mr. Lockhart, who is at the same time his biographer 
and his relative. ‘The work requires much lopping off, in order to bring it down 
to the dimensions proper to such a work as the world requires. - The size of the 
beginning leads us to form large calculations as to the progress of the work, which 
we may expect will be a heavy production, at the same time that it will embody 
most of those facts which we are interested to know with many others that had 
much better be left out altogether. The public will have more volumes to 
read then are necessary for their information, and the author will get more 
money for literary lumber than he is entitled to receive. 





Remarks ON THE Four Gospets. By Wituiam H. Furness. Puxinapenruia: 
Carey, Lea, & Briancuarp.—This work has been some time before the public, 
and has produced considerable sensation among theological disputants. We shall 
merely state the general purposes of the author, without canvassing the merits of 
his arguments. It maybe proper to premise that he is evidently a scholar, and a 
man of biblical research and very considerable acuteness. He aims to exhibit 
the impressions which would be made on the mind of an unprejudiced man of 
good sense upon reading the Scriptures for the first time. He takes for granted 
the antiquity of the sacred writings and does not argue that point, considering it, as 
it is, well settled. The first grand feature which he points out as characterising 
the gospels, is the obviously public nature of their contents, and from this fact he 
draws very strong and pertinent inferences in behalf of their genuineness and au- 
thenticity. ‘The next characteristic of the sacred writers of which he takes notice, 
is, what he calls their unconsciousness or simplicity;—or in other words, the en- 
tire absence of any desire or intention on their part, to make out a case. They 
speak out plainly and without disguise their sentiments, without aiming at effect. 
This branch of the subject is very copiously and appositely illustrated. What, 
however, is most remarkable in this work, is a new theory of the christian miracles. 
The question raised by the author is, ‘‘Are the miracles contrary te the order of 
nature, or not?” He maintains the negative of this question, asserting that mira- 
cles are not contradictions of the known laws of nature, but are the results of laws 
of nature that are not known. The whole subject is very ingeniously treated, and 
deserves the attention of biblical scholars. 
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Tue Lire or Ontver Gotpsmitrr, M. B. FRom A VARIETY#OF ORIGINAL SOURCES, 
By James Pr.or, Fectow or tHe Society or ANTIQUARIES: Member oF tHe Roya 
Irish Acapemy, ETc. PuitapeLpata: Carey & Hart, 1837.—We have just receiv- 
ed this work, and have consequently only dipped into it. From the taste we have 
had of its contents, we anticipate a rare and rich treat from the perusal of the en. 
tire work. There ismuch information in respect to the life and writings of Gold- 
smith that has never before seen the light. Mr. Prior appears to have prosecuted 
his inquiries for materials with indefatigable industry and unusual! success. Gold- 
smith is a universal favorite: There are few writers who display such exquisite 
grace, united to such charmiug simplicity. His style always rises and falls with 
his subject, and has a thousand nameless beautics, which only close study can 
ever imitate with success. Mr. Prior has done a service tothe republic of letters 
by discovering and identifying many manuscripts not before acknowledged as his, 


and by throwing new light upon the private history of one of the most remarka>Dle 
men of his times. 





SouTHERN CuristTian Apvocate——We are glad to see a large and respectable 
paper, with this title, published in Charleston, and devoted to the interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is under the editorial charge of that fine scholar, 
distinguished pulpit orator, and very estimable gentleman, Rev. Wintiam Capers, 
D.D. In such hands, we have every reason to believe that it willbe made an 
instrument of much good, not only to the Methodists, but to all classes of 
readers amongus. We wish it great prosperity and success. 





Dr. Wuirrince’s Address to the candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine at the annual commencement of the Medical College of South-Carolina,’ has 
just been handed us. Having previously published this address in the pages of 
‘the Journal,’ we shall forbear expressing any opinion as to_its literary merits, exe 
cept that it is every way worthy of the pen of the President of the Medical So- 
ciety. We are glad to see it put forth in a pamphlet form. It containsmuch prac. 
tical sound sense on subjects of great interest to the community. We take occa- 
sion also to commend the beautiful typographical execution of the pamphlet, which 
is highly creditable to the taste of Messrs. Watker & James, from whose press it 
was issued. 


Proressor Gopparp’s ‘ Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode Island, 
should have been noticed by us monthsago. We refer to it now in order ¢o re- 
mind those who have it, that it is time to read it again. Such productions should 
be read and re-read by scholars in order to keep their taste from degenerating.— 
It is ono of the most admirable pamphlets that have been pat forth during the pres. 
ent century, and places its author in the same rank with Channing, Harper, and 
the very best writers in our own country and Great Britain. 





“ Hints on Femare Epvucarion, py Exias Marks, M. D.”—Dr. Marks’ long ex- 
perience as an Instructer, and the high reputation which he has justly sustained, 
qualify him to write well on this subject,and the pamphlet before us evinces ma- 
ture views, sound judgment, and unquestionable scholarship. Mr. Morean has 
put it forth in a fine style. 
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